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Methods of Successful Teachers 





BLACKBOARD 
READING 


By MAUD MOORE 


Primary Su ae of Schools, Canton, Ohio 

pages. Cloth, 50 cents 

HOW TO TEACH BEGINNERS TO READ 
Opportunity is knocking now at every First Primary 

Teacher’s Door. 
Do it NOW 
Get Blackboard Reading 
and cut out those frying First Weeks when thirt 
more new beginners gather utterly self-helpless a mut 
your feet and are there to learn to read. 

Get Blackboard Reading and find all the material 
for daily drill. Find the best Method of miaking an 
effective display of this material on the board, and of 
drilling the pupils. Learning to read is thus made a 
matter of pride and enjoyment to teacher and pupils. 





SEAT WORK AND 
SENSE TRAINING 


By CHRISTIANA S. MOUNT 
Illustrated. Mailing Price, 50 cents 


Miss Mount in this work solves the problem of de- 
vising pleasing and profitable employment for leisure 
hours in graded and ungraded schools. 

Attractive as seat work, it tests the child’s knowledge 
of former lessons, clears up his impressions and ener- 
gizes his faculties. 





A YEAR OF PRIMARY 
OCCUPATION WORK 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM THIRD TERM 


By ETTA MERRICK GRAVES 
Joint Author of “A Year Book for Primary 
Grades” 


Three Volumes Price, 50 cents each 


1— First Term . For September, October, 
November and December. 
Il— Second Term For January, February 


Vol. 

Vol. 
and March. 

Vol. 111 — Third Term For April, May and June. 


The author in this work carries the spirit of the 
Kindergarten into the daily program, bringing primary 
teacher and Kindergarten into intelligent co-opera- 
tion. 

Of utmost importance, 


is the neueete use of 
“gifts” 


materials in the primary,-and the sequences 
must be carefully worked out to levelop number, form, 
rhythm, balance, color, harmonies and _ illustrative 
work. 





LANGUAGE GAMES 


By MYRA KING 
95 pages. Cloth, 50 cents 


Miss King recognizing the fact that children readily 
learn the use of words in play has ingeniously turned 
this fact to good practical effect in this book. It can- 
not fail to form and fix habits of correct speech, if 
Language Games are faithfully used in the First, 
Second, and Third Grades. Correct aguas is in- 
sisted on, because it’s a rule of the game. 

Though intended to teach the correct forms of or- 
dinary speech, these lesson-games are not expected to 
take the place of the formal or regular Language Les- 
sons. Every child in the room is expected to take an 
active part in every part of the game. 

The best results will be obtained if the games are 
used as a reward for work well done. 

“Correct forms thus taught,” sa 
“will keep coming up as long as one 


12 mo. 


Supt. Moore, 
ives.” 





STORY PLAYS 
FOR LITTLE ONES 


A HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS 


By EMMA M. MAGUIRE, B. Ped. 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 128 pp. Price, 50 cents 


These “Story Plays” have been chosen and written 
in their dramatic form to help the teacher in her choice 
of Stories and to furnish the story chosen all ready for 
action. The plays in this little book furnish right 
action for the imagination by allowing the child to im- 
personate the characters in the fables and fairy tales. 


LITTLE DIALOGUES 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
By ELLA M. POWERS 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents 


In this book of little dialogues the child’s love for 
impersonation has been fittingly recognized. Little 
people are imitators. Dramatization is one of their 
great delights. 

A child will take more interest in learning his 
ticular part in a dialogue than in memorizing the tines 
of some “piece to speak” alone. A child delights in 
taking an active part among others. He loves action. 
Le: imitative powers of the child have been borne in 


ind. 
This book should be upon the desk of every teacher 
of the Primary Grades. 


A COMPLETE 
HOLIDAY PROGRAM 


FOR FIRST GRADES 
By NANCY M. BURNS 


AND 
MRS. GEORGE NUNNEY 
Cloth. 264 pages. Price, 60 cents 

The material in this volume has been compiled 
cially for teachers of little ones in the first grade. 
T ere are between 200 and 300 pages of carefully 
selected recitations and songs for every occasion on which 
school celebrations are held, each day having its full 
quota of pieces particularly adapted for the little folks 

who are to take part in the entertainments, 

Recitations for individual boys and girls, together 
with concert exercises for selected numbers of each, 
are grouped under their respective days, as follows: 

Thanksgivin Day, Christmas, Lincoln Day, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Arbor Day, Bird Day, Decoration 
Day, Mother’s Day, and Miscellaneous. 


THE LAND OF 
MAKE-BELIEVE 


A WORLD FOR LITTLE ACTORS 
By MARY GARDNER 

Cloth Illustrated 168 pages Price, 40 cents 

In this Dramatic Reader the subject-matter is given 
in two forms: The Story and the Play. . The selections 
thus treated are as follows: 

The Fairies of Caldon Low, The Birds of Killing- 
worth, The Pied Piper of Hamelin, The Bishop Hatto, 
The Star Dollars, The Brown Dwarf of Rugen, The 
Miller of Dee, The Crow’s Children, and King Solo- 
mon and the Ants. 

The Story part is like all other readers and may be 
treated in the same way, as each individual teacher 
elects. The Dramatic part requires not only reading 
the part. The child must become for the time the 
characte he represents. 

“Dramatic Reproduction” —as it stands in the 
‘“‘grown-ups” vocabulary — “Let’s play, Let’s make- 
believe, Let’s pretend,” as the child expresses it — 
has won its own way by proves Gat, fo if once ce apes. 
it will cure many of the worst the reading 
class is heir. 














TEACHERS’ GUIDE 
SERIES BOOK ONE 


WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 


By M. HELEN BECKWITH 

Fully Illustrated. 188 pp. Cloth, 50 cents 

An exceedingly helpful book for the First Primary 
Teacher. 

It plans work and entertainment for the first halj 
hour of the morning, for recreation periods and the seat 
“— left to the discretion of the teacher. 

For September, Home Life is the subject, and How 
it Happened, the story. Thus during the year, ten 
different subjects are developed and as many pleasing 
and instructive stories. 


THE TEACHERS’ 
ROBINSON CRUSOE 


Rewritten, Modernized and Adapted as a 
MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


By SAMUEL B. ALLISON, Ph.D. 
Principal of the Wabash School, Chicage, Ill, 


12mo. 199 pp. Illustrated Cloth, 50 cents 

In this golden treasury, the teachers of upper primary 
and intermediate grades have a capital story. to unfold 
to eager ears, that will disclose with never ceasing inter- 
est the successive stages of primitive man’s advance- 
ment in meeting his individual and social needs and of 
his rise from savage to civilized life. 

Thus it becomes a center and material for oral and 
written language, for social and industrial history, 
ethics, drawing and the manual arts. 


STORIES AND 
POEMS 


WITH LESSON PLANS 


By ANNA E. McGOVERN, B.S. 


Professor Primary Methods, lowa State Normal 
School, Cedar Falls, lowa 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 398 pp. Price, $1.25 
There are Wonder Stories, Fairy Stories, Stories of 
Knights, Stories Pertaining to Our Country, Bible 
Stories, Stories that have Inspired Painters and Poets, 

and Miscellaneous Stories. 

The suggestions, lesson plans and topical outlines 
pety enhance the educational value as they lend a 
and to the teacher in leading the children to appre- 
ciate the literary worth and life-lessons of these master- 
pieces. 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE 
SERIES BOOK TWO 


LESSON PLANS— DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS 


By M. HELEN BECKWITH 
12mo. Illustrated. 151 pp. Cloth, 50 cents 


The ten Lesson Plans of this volume, all simple, all 
skillfully devised and thoroughly practical, involving 
the careful study of ten different animals, provide 
abundant material for attractive nature study for the 
school year. 

The cat, dog, sheep, goat, pig, 
hen and duck, are the series. 

There’s a helpful introductory talk to each topic; 
there’s a lively quizzing that keeps little brains astir 
at home as well as at school. There is the close study 
rT parts, all habits and characteristics of the ani- 











horse, donkey, 


For the teacher, there are opening gestions and 
a brief outline of the Object, the the Method and the Re- 
sults of the lesson scheme. 
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Fuss : 
FOR THE SPRING TERM 


Have frcsh, interesting, inspiring work for your pupils the last of the year. - 


‘The Perry Pictures 


will help you in this direction in Picture Study, Language, Literature, His- 
tory, and Geography. 
ONE CENT EACH 6025502 Sostpei 
Size 54x8. Postpaid. 
Py ictures, 3x 34, for 25 cents. 
ra Size, 10X 12, for 35 cents; 15 for $1.00. 
c Bird Pictures in Natural Colors, 7x9, for 26 cents. 


Sent. TO-DAY, three two-cent stamps for Catalogue of 1000 miniature 
' {lustrations, two pictures and a colored Bird picture. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COPPANY 
BOX 1, MALDEN, MASS. 


Feeding Her Birds 





COLOR WORK FOR SPRINC—GET READY FOR EXHIBITION DAY 





BIRD OUTLINES 
a For water color or crayon work. Full 
e lirections on each print for coloring. Sheets 
©B xq inches; heavy drawing paper. 


Price, 15 cts. per dozen Two dozen for 25 cts. 


FLOWER OUTLINES 


For Young Pupils 
12 prints, 6x9 inches. 


Price, 15 cents 


H The following subjects can be supplied: : a at si —_ d 
: A pa t te . S flow 
Bluebird Quail > packet containing 12 copies Of flowers in 
Robin Blue-headed Vireo : 

Golden Oriole Red-tailed Hen Hawk . easy drawing for young pupils 

» Goldfinch Tanager 

*Barn Swallow Yellow Warbler PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN COLOR 

; obolink Shore Lark PAINTING 

‘Chewink Downy Woodpecker ; ’ 

‘Golden-winged Black-throated Green og Mentone ie color. For personal study 

) Woodpecker Warbler Qto. Cloth 
r] 


outline, in numbered squares, interesting and 


. Price, $1.00 


1. E. NORRIS, 54 Clayton Street, Dorchester, Mass. 








PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


THE RECREATION OF TRAVEL 


A hard-working business man on a two-hour trip by a finely-equipped train, 
said: ‘‘It is a positive pleasure to me when I make this trip. I feel a sense of 
freedom and mental holiday, which I can find nowhere else. For the time being I 
am like a boy out of school, and there is an added zest to the short recess from 
business cares in the comfortable surroundings and the constantly changing 
scenes. 

In the comfort and ease that the best type of railroad cars furnish to-day 
a great many people find that a railroad trip is a distinct recreation. It differs 
from life in a hotel only in the absence of the palm garden and the orchestra, but 
has the added charm of pleasant motion with the constantly changing panorama 
of natural scenery. 

It is a fact that ‘“‘change and rest’’ is needful at times and one in search of 
it will find the first sense of it on a well-appointed railroad train. The ‘‘change”’ 
is instantaneous and continuous, the ‘‘rest’’ is provided in the comforts and 
conveniences of a limited train. 

Nothing has done so much in later years to raise the standard of railroad 
travel from a dread to a pleasure as the high grade of equipment, with corre- 
sponding appointments and the. safe-guarding of passengers by every means that 
skill and capital can devise. 

From the time when the Pennsylvania Railroad introduced the first limited 
train in 1881 to the present day, progress in the line of making travel attractive 
and popular has never faltered. 

Ask the traveler of forty years ago to compare the present methods with 
those of the past and you will appreciate how fortunate it is. to live and -enjoy 
travel in these days. * ” 
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HAMILTON’S ARITHMETICS 


THREE-BOOK SERIES 


Primary Arithmetic 
Intermediate Arithmetic 
School Arithmetic 


In this age of business, parents have a right 
to demand that their children be given a practical 
education in arithmetic. Much of the old-time 
arithmetic is antiquated. 

The demand of the times is that the unreal 
must give place to the real; the unpractical to 
the practical, the theoretical to the useful, and the 





obsolete to the present-day needful. Hamilton’s 


TWO-BOOK SERIES 


Elementary Arithmetic 
Complete Arithmetic 


Arithmetics have wisely held to the practical and 
useful in the old arithmetic, and conservatively 
added what the business world after actual trial 
has declared should become a part of the new 
arithmetic. This correlation of the good in the 
old with the practical in the new, has given 
Hamilton’s Arithmetics a distinct individuality 
and strength peculiarly their own. 





Have You Seen These Books? 
Circular with adoptions and 





They Grow With the Child. 


testimonials sent on request. 








AMERICAN 


NEW YORK 





The Best 
TONIC 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is especially 
recommended for the restoration of 
energy and vitality, the relief of | 
mental and nervous exhaustion, im- 
paired digestion or appetite. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic 


Is a scientific and carefully prepared 
preparation of the phosphates, and 
has been found a most valuable 
general tonic. 

A teaspoonful added to a glass pS nae 


water, with sugar, makes a 
(and wholesome bev beverage. 


If your druggist can’t I send 
cusaicar 8 Wonce » Providense, ul de, Rel. i= oy ~ 
postage paid. 





BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 





FOR SECOND-YEAR READING 


TOMMY TINKER’S BOOK 
(Published Sept. 9, 1911) 40 cents, 


POLLY AND DOLLY 
(Published Sept., 1910) 40 cents. 


BOY BLUE AND (HIS 
FRIENDS 
(An established favorite) 40 cents. 


All three by Mary Frances; Blais- 
dell. All ace tl type and fully 
@ illustrated. 


FOR THIRD-YEAR 
READING 


OLD MOTHER WEST,WIND 
4 Burgess. 45 cents. 

FANCIFUL FLOWER {TALES 
Bigham. ‘ so cents. 


Specimen illustration from MERRY ANIMAL TALES 
“Tommy Tinker’s Book ” Bigham. 50 cents. 


LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


Dy Bits Beale Donald, author of the ‘ ‘Child Life Readers,” and Julia 

and Talo “Little Me Too,” etc. Illustrated with colored plates 

chars. Each volume, 60 cents; to schools, 45 cents, postpaid 
volumes are ready:— 


KATHLEEN IN IRELAND 
BETTY IN CANADA 
MANUEL IN MEXICO 
GERDA IN SWEDEN BORIS IN RUSSIA 
MARTA IN HOLLAND HASSAN IN EGYPT 


THE WIDE-AWAKE READERS 


Primer, First, Second and Third Readers; oy ye oma 


UME SAN IN JAPAN 
FRITZ IN GERMANY 
RAFAEL IN ITALY 


A Primary Series which 
noe LPrerdt. | Rerroraa 
“expression series 


| LITTLE, BROWN & C 





Beacen Street, Boston 
. 2s be. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION COMPANY 


50 BromFIELD STREET, Bosson 


NOTICE 
ghee ee ~~~ Eee Ten issues, September to June in- 
clusive, constitute the volume. 


F 


—C and orders should be made to the order of 

te Trimary Bdncaion, Compan b As os cdinadidignet o} your remittance the date 
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Teaching at the Frontier 
M. V. O’SHEA, The University of Wisconsin 


OR several years past the writer of this note has par- 
ticipated in a number of teachers’ conventions held 
in various cities of the West, some of which are situ- 
ated in the wildest sections, physically speaking, of 

the Rocky Mountain region. Inquiry among the teachers 
in these conventions has revealed the fact that practically all 
of them are living a frontier life, often homesteading it alone 
during part of the year, and sometimes many miles from any 
town, and even from any neighbor. Nine out of ten of the 
teachers in the conventions are women, and the majority of 
them have come from states farther east. In many cases 
they have diplomas from colleges and normal schools of high 
standing. Lecturers at these conventions who are not famil- 
iar with the West can hardly be convinced that these teachers 
are frontierswomen, who have, for a time, at least, separated 
themselves from the réfinements and protective agencies 
which are supposed to be necessary for the existence even 
of the sex. In appearance they seem as gentle, as feminine, 
and as attractive in every way as their sisters in the cities. 
There is nothing of the cowboy about them, nothing mascu- 
line, nothing that even suggests the hard life of the frontier. 
They are as alert, as appreciative, and as joyous a group as 
one could find anywhere, and there is probably not a blasé 
teacher in the entire frontier country. To visitors from the 
East, it seems incredible that young women could endure the 
physical hardships of such a life as these teachers live. It 
is a revelation that women can go about in the world, and the 
rougher part of it, as freely as men, live as independently, 
and suffer no harm physical or otherwise. 

Personal interviews with many of these teachers have 
brought out stories of courage and pluck, all much alike in 
essential features. One girl, a genuine frontierswoman, 
came from an Illinois normal school three years ago. She 
was attracted to the State of Montana by an offer of ninety 
dollars a month to take charge of a common school thirty- 
four miles from any railway station. In going to her school 
from this convention, she would need to travel by stage from 
the nearest depot to her school; and as the road led over an 
extremely tough mountain trail, she would spend a part of a 
day and an entire night in the stage. She had already done 
this on several occasions, and she had no dread whatever of 
the task now. She expected to have eleven pupils in her 
school this year. She would make her home with a rancher’s 
family three miles from the school house, to which she would 
walk every morning in time to make a fire and have the 
building warm for the pupils upon their arrival at nine 
o’clock. Last winter the snow was very deep at:times; but 
her pupils were never kept at home by anything less serious 
than a blizzard, and so she reported for duty every school day 
during the entire winter. She always walked to and from 
school alone; and she declared that after the first two or three 
months she felt no fear or loneliness in any of her experiences. 

Following the example of many of her Montana sisters in 
the teaching profession, this girl had taken up a homestead 
of one hundred sixty acres of land suitable for dry farming. 
This was situated twenty miles from Lewistown in the center 
of the state. According to her contract with the state, she 
will be required to spend at least eighteen months actually 
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living on her land and developing it before she can “prove 
up” on it, and claim it as her own. When her school closes 
next spring, she will go at once to her farm, have built on it 
a “shack” large enough for herself and a shepherd dog, and 
she is confident she will enjoy her life there alone. Many 
girls in the convention are doing this in all parts of the state, 
and they make no complaint. A number of them have al- 
ready got title to their land; which means that they have, 
through their courage and fortitude, acquired farms worth 
from three thousand to eight thousand dollars. 

Some of these girls are fortunate enough to get their home- 
steads within five or ten miles of their schools, and in such a 
case they live on their land, usually alone, while they teach. 
In this way they shorten the period of “proving up,” which 
they appear greatly to desire in order that they may have the 
supreme pleasure of actually owning land. It is suggestive 
to note how the instinct for ownership, even in the case of 
these girls, will assert itself in the face of supreme difficulties. 
It may be added that a large part of the homesteading in 
Montana, Colorado, South Dakota, Idaho, and Wyoming 
is being done by young women, many of whom are or have 
been teachers. They have the time, perhaps, as men have 
not, to spend on the land in order to gain possession of it. It 
is evident that they have as much courage and resourceful- 
ness in this kind of life as men, contrary to the prevailing 
theory in most parts of the world. They seem to be able to 
resist the benumbing influence of isolation from associates 
better than men. One hears in Montana, Wyoming and 
elsewhere of the large proportion of sheep-herders who, in their 
loneliness, are overtaken by insanity; but one rarely hears 
of a girl homesteader or teacher meeting such a fate. 

An interesting story is told by a young woman, a graduate 
of the University of Missouri, who has been a county super- 
intendent of schools for three years in one of the physically 
wildest regions to be seen anywhere in the world. The county 
under her supervision is larger than some of the states on the 
Atlantic Coast. All the counties of Montana are small em- 
pires in respect to size. This girl is slight of stature and is 
thoroughly feminine in appearance; in voice, in interests, 
and in manner. In the discharge of her duties, she has fre- 
quently to drive over mountain trails for a distance of two 
hundred miles or more. While en’route she must encamp 
wherever night overtakes her. Usually she aims to stop at 
a rancher’s cabin; but occasionally she must make a halt 
out in the open, when darkness prevents her going forward 
until she reaches a cabin; and in such cases she sleeps in her 
carriage with her horses free to wander at will. She says she 
is not troubled with fear on such occasions, but rather enjoys 
the marvellous peace and majesty of the mountains. 

The state superintendent of public instruction, who knows 
how his girl lieutenants (there is but one male county superin- 
tendent of schools in the whole of Montana) are meeting 
their responsibilities, said in a recent conversation that he 
has known this young woman, on some of her long trips, to 
find herself at night at the cabin of a bachelor ranchman, with 
no other woman within fifty miles perhaps; but no guest in a 
home anywhere could be treated more courteously and be- 
comingly than she has always been. In such cases, the 
“rough” men, after making their shack ready for the guest, 
always betake themselves to the corrall or the haystack for 
their own sleep. 

So far as anyone knows, there has never been a girl teacher 
or superintendent in Montana harmed by men, or improperly 
treated by them. These girls often say they would not now 
like to return to the more conventional sections of the country 
from which they emigrated. They come and go day or night 
as they please at the frontier, and it matters not whether they 
are out on the mountain trails, or in towns like Kalispell or 
’ Lewistown or Billings, though the streets of these towns may 
be filled with men from the mines and ranches. This does 
not mean that these men have entirely subdued their primitive 
masculine impulses; the saloons, the gambling dens, and the 
the red-ligat districts in every town of any Size testify to the 
contrary. But they do have the highest respect for the girl 
who goes about her business, and they will neither molest her, 
nor let anyone else do so. Sometimes they have a chance to 
show their chivalry, usually when a railroad is building 
through the state. There are always some tough characters 
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in the railway camp; but they get ‘‘cleaned up” as soon as 
they display any vicious traits. 

The situation in Montana is not essentially different from 
that found in most states in which frontier conditions exist 
to-day. It is a remarkable fact that in these states the people 
will not choose men for the hard task of supervising the com- 
mon schools. _ They say this is a girl’s work. It is farthest 
from their thought that there should be danger in it, either 
physical or moral. The majority of eastern people, who have 
not visited the place, regard the region about Deadwood, 
S. D., as the rendezvous of outlaws and bandits, and hard 
characters of every description; but for many years girls 
have supervised the rural schools in this section, and no one 
in that locality would think of substituting men for them. 

One who comes into close touch with this phase of Ameri- 
can life receives at least two very clear impressions. First 
of all, he perceives the importance which is attached to ele- 
mental human virtues in new, simple and crudely organized 
communities. Anywhere in Montana, outside of two or three 
of the larger cities, one may leave his house for a week aia 
time, and not turn a key in a door, and when: he returns he 
will find his possessions as he left them. If friends have called 
in the meantime, they may have entertained themselves for 
a day or two in the absence of their host; but he will miss 
nothing, even if he has left his gold dust on the table. One 
never hears any different story from this. But when the city 
comes, and strain and tension in human relations are devel- 
oped, then these elemental virtues are often eclipsed to a 
greater or less extent, and the primitive fellow-feeling may be 
overcome by greed and lust. Pioneer people have higher 
regard for a human being as such than urban peoples, who 
see so much of one another that the mystery and sacredness 
of human life are obscured to some degree. 

And then one is impressed in this pioneer life with the re- 
sourcefulness of feminine nature. The situation at the fron- 
tier in our country to-day is testing this nature in ways in which 
it has not been tested before. Women have lived at the fron- 
tier before this; but they have had their husbands and broth- 
ers with them. But now in every section of the unsubdued 
West one finds these young women, attached to no one, playing 
a leading réle in the development of civilization. It has been 
generally held that adventure and daring were not component 
parts of a woman’s nature; but persons who hold this view 
have either miscalculated, or a change in this regard has taken 
place very rapidly. It is true that, as one sees women in older 
civilizations, he reaches the conclusion that they were not con- 
structed with reference to the requirements of pioneer life; 
but he changes this opinion when he sees them in the newer 
parts of our country to-day. And one trait in particular char- 
acterizes the young women who are winning the West; they 
persist in their undertakings in the face of almost insuperable 
difficulties. Schools that men would abandon, womenfwill 
often see through to the end; and it is the same with the home- 
steads. There appears to be a sustaining faith which some- 
times carries a woman through ordeals after a man would de- 
spair. It is perhaps such a confidence in unforeseen help as 
one may see exhibited by a woman playing all day and losing 
steadily at the tables at Monte Carlo, but having faith until 
the very end that her luck will change and she will come out 
victorious. Give this faith a chance to express itself freely 
in respect to great and worthy enterprises, and feminine 
courage and hardihood may become an asset in any new 


civilization which few men appear to have estimated at its 
full value. 





The Rivulet 


Run, little rivulet, run! 
Summer is fairly begun. 

Bear to the meadow the hymn of the pines, 

And the echo that rings where the waterfall shines; 
Run, little rivulet, run! 


Run, little rivulet, run! 

Stay not till summer is done! 
Carry the city the mountain-birds’ glee; 
Carry the joy of the hills to the sea; 
Run, little rivulet, run!— Lucy Larcom 
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The Binet Measuring Scale 


for Intelligence 
Mary A. STILLMAN 


OR many years educators and psychologists have 
been seeking some accurate method of testing the 
intelligence. In 1908 Binet and Simon, of the De- 
partment of Research in Paris, first published their 

system for measuring intelligence in children. This was de- 
signed primarily for French children and was published in 
the French language. It has been translated into English by 
Dr. H. H. Goddard of Vineland, N. J.,* and also, with some- 
what fuller notes of comment, by Dr. F. Kuhlmann of Fair- 
bault, Minn.t Dr. Goddard has made a few minor changes 
which were necessary to adapt the scale to the understanding 
of American children, who could not be expected, for instance, 
to recognize French coins. 

The death of Professor Binet in the summer of 1911 is a 
distinct loss to the scientific and educational. world, for by 
his extensive researches he had obtained facts which would 
have been of great value if they could have been tabulated and 
worked out under his direction. 

His test of intelligence, even in its present form (for no 
doubt he would have made some corrections in it if he had 
lived), is the most valuable document of its kind ever used 
by educators. The scale consists of a graded series of tasks 
which children are asked to perform or questions for them 
to answer. 

The most valuable feature of the scale is the fact that Binet 
tells the age at which a normal child ought to be able to perform 
these tasks or to answer the questions. He has examined 
large numbers of normal children and has determined the 
average age at which they learn to do certain things. He has 
tried to eliminate as far as possible the element of training, 
and has selected as tests the things which children acquire 
more or less unconsciously. Some of these are: The acqui- 
sition and use of language, the appreciation of form, color 
and weight, the ability to execute commands, the recognition 
of money, postage stamps, etc. Of course, in modern society 
it is a difficult matter to select fifty or more tasks for a child 
which are not at all influenced by his training or environments; 
but of those which are so dependent it may be said that a 
child without some degree of mentality could not learn them. 

Dr. Goddard has applied the test to four hundred defective 
children in the Vineland institution, and to about two thousand 
normal children — the entire school population of a small 
city in New Jersey. It has worked out so accurately in these 
cases that he feels justified in recommending it as a fairly 
safe measure of intelligence for American children. 


CONDITIONS FOR THE TEST 


It would not be safe to assume that anyone could take this 
set of questions and, without previous experience, determine 
the mentality of any child. In the first place some children 
are timid and are not at their best with a stranger, and, 
secondly, some examiners do not inspire confidence in children 
but rather repel them. On the other hand a sympathetic 
teacher is apt to give too much credit, while a parent is almost 
certain to give aid and so vitiate the result. A person who 
knows how to get down to the level of a child and so to put him 
at his ease may successfully use the tests; but that person 
would do well to examine a number of normal children to see 
how they respond to the tests before trying to examine a sub- 
normal one. 

The examination may be referred to as a game, and should 
be given in a quiet room free from distractions. The child 
should always be encouraged and never be told that he has 
made a mistake, for if he thinks that he has failed in one test 
he may not be willing to try anothe1. 


THE SCALE 
The scale is graded, with questions for every year 1rom three 
years to thirteen. The first question for the three-year-old 
child is intended to determine whether he understands lan- 
guage without being obliged to use it himself. It is, “Show 


*See The Training School, January, 1910,’and June, 1911, Vineland, N. J. 
tiThe Journ al of Psycho-A sthenies, June, 1911. Faribault, Minn. 
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me your nose, your eyes, your mouth.”” The second is to re~ 
peat a sentence of six syllables. “It rains. I am hungry.” 
The third is to repeat two numerals, as: “Three, seven.” 
This is more difficult than a sentence, as it has no meaning 
for the child. The language test for a child of six years is to 
repeat a sentence of sixteen syllables: “‘Let’s all go to walk 
to-day; please give me that big hat to wear”; for seven years, 
to repeat five figures; for eleven years, to compose a single 
sentence containing the words New York, money and river 
in one minute; for twelve years, to give words which rhyme 
with day, spring, mill, and door. 

For tests of appreciation of size and form a child of four 
years is shown two lines, one of three inches and the other 
of two and a half, to point out the longer; at five, he is asked 
to copy a square, and to put together an oblong card which 
has been cut on one diagonal; at seven, to copy a diamond; 
at thirteen, to draw the resultant shape of a square when un- 
folded after it has been folded on the two diameters and had 
a small triangle cut from one folded edge. For the number 
sense he is asked at five to ogunt four pennies; at seven, to 
count thirteen pennies; at eight, to give the total value of 
three one-cent and three two-cent stamps, and to count 
backward from 20 to 1; at nine, to make change, deducting 
four cents from two dimes. 

For general intelligence the three-year-old is asked, ‘‘ What 
is your name?” the four-year-old, “Are you a little girl or a 
little boy?” the six-year-old, “How old are you?” and, 
“Which is your right hand and your left ear?” the nine-year- 
old, ‘“‘What day is it to-day?” and the ten-year-old, “‘ What 
are these pieces of money?” (nine different coins and bills up 
to ten dollars). A very good test in which training does 
not enter at all is the comparison of weights. The weights 
should be of the same size and appearance, and may be made 
conveniently from pill-boxes loaded with different quantities 
of shot. A child of five is asked to tell which is the heavier 
of two boxes, and the child of nine to place five boxes in order 
according to weight. Questions of comprehension are given 
to the ten-year-old, “‘What should one do: (a2) When he 
has missed the train? (6) When he has been struck by a 
playmate who did not mean to do it? (c) When he has 
broken something which does not belong to him?” So much 
for a few of the tests; now as to the giving of credit for them 


CREDIT FOR THE TESTS 


It might be expected that a normal child of nine, for instance 
would pass all the nine-year-old tests, but in order to allow 
for uneven development and differences in training he is al- 
lowed to make one mistake and still be credited with that 
mental age. For every five questions which he is able to an- 
swer beyond the age where he has made one mistake he is 
credited with one additional year. If a child is actually nine, 
and can answer only the seven-year-old questions, he is back- 
ward by two years. Now here comes the important part: 
If he is one, two, or three years behind his actual age he may 
be only a backward child, from physical causes, sickness, etc., 
but if he falls more than three years behind his age he és 
probably feeble-minded and will never be able to make up his 
deficiency. This is a point which should be understood by 
all who make the test. 

If a recent court case was correctly reported in the news- 
papers, the judge entirely misunderstood the application. A 
mother brought a wayward boy of twelve years to court, saying 
that she could not manage him and asking to have him sent 
away. The judge had the Binet test applied and found that 
the boy had the mentality of a child of seven. Instead of say- 
ing: “This child is feeble-minded and ought to go to an insti- 
tution for the feeble-minded,” the judge admonished the boy 
and gave him back to his mother! 


OTHER APPLICATIONS 


Fifty-six delinquent girls who had been in a reformatory and 
were out on probation have recently been examined by the 
test. Their average age was eighteen and one-half years, but 
only four of them were able to pass a test above twelve years. 
Many of them were already mothers of feeble-minded children, 
but no doubt they were more sinned against than sinning. 
If their mental condition had been discovered sooner, how 
much misery and error might have been avoided! 








The Binet scale is valuable in discovering not only the de- 
fective children, but also the precocious and exceptionally 
bright children. When pupils of exceptional mental endow- 
ments are found, something might be done to broaden their 
education; not, perhaps,-in the way of pushing them ahead 
faster, but in giving them a richer experience, with more time 
for music, art, literature, travel, etc., than falls to the lot of 
the ordinary child. It is a pity to keep the bright ones simply 
Pm time” while the plodding class catches up with 

em. 

Dr. Goddard has also published the results of a second test 
of the same two thousand pupils in the New Jersey city after 
an interval of a year. A large percentage of the children 
had simply advanced one year, which goes to prove that the 
test is about right. A few of the backward children had 
gained more than a year’s credit, and some of the precocious 
ones had dropped back so that they were nearer their actual 
age. 







































































CRITICISMS 


The Binet measuring scale for intelligence has awakened 
great interest among psychologists, and has been freely criti- 
cised by them. They claim that some of the questions are 
too difficult, some too easy, and that the answers to some are 
dependent upon training rather than natural ability. 

Binet himself acknowledged that some of these criticisms 
were just, and after trying the scale for a year he published 
a revised scale which he thought would overcome some of these 
difficulties. 
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Other psychologists and educators are carrying on the ex- 
Eeiocine to which he has pointed the way, with the hope of 


the Binet scale to the highest possible degree of 
usefulness. 





Tulips 
They stand like lovely ladies at a ball, 
With quaint hoop’d skirts held wide, 
- Where gleaming sunbeams o’er their gay gowns fall, 
O’er rose-brocades and cherry lutestrings all 
Set primly side by side. 


They curtsey to each other very low, 
As drifts the soft wind by, 
And paduasoy and taffeta like snow 
’Gainst gold and amber ripple to and fro 
Beneath a turquoise sky. 


The song of birds makes music wondrous sweet 
For minuet most fair, 

With old-world grace the lovely dancers meet, 

Sweep their quaint curtseys, then in slow retreat 
Float by on fragrant air. 


They fold soft petals in the fading light 
When shadows long and deep 
Drift over skies all pearl and silver bright, 
Once more they curtsey, as to say Good-night, 
And then . . . to sleep.— Sel. 
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1. Hid-den a-way in an elm. 





cra - dle wee? Near the sky ;° 
all, you know Day 























t Point upward. 





nest. 
3 Hold nest yo wy 
4 Close nest tightly and hold near body in caressing manner. 














Birdie’s Cradle 


( Motion Song ) 


tree, Up 
2. Three lit - tle bir-dies will stron- ger grow,’ Ev - 


MOTIONS 


2 Form nest with hands and have three fingers for birdies in the 


Words and Music by LENA WATSON BAKER 


so high, Three lit - tle birds in a 


ry day Moth-er will care for them 





All tucked a- way so.. ten - der-ly, 
Soon they will leave their ti - ny home 








Snug and warm,‘ Rocked by the breezes .. ssi - lent-ly, Safe from harm’ 
In the sky,’ Sing-ing their songs in the sky’s bluedome Bye and _ bye.§ 









5 Rocking movement. 

6 Hold up three fingers. 

7 Select three children for Birdies to run around circle or room, 
with arms ded, rep ting \e 





8 Point skyward. 
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Cradle Song 


Sleep, baby, sleep} 

Thy father watches his sheep; 
Thy mother is shaking the dreamland tree, 
And down comes a little dream on thee. 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
The large stars are the sheep; 
The little stars are the lambs, I guess; 
And the gentle moon is the shepherdess. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 
— E. Prentiss (from the German) 





Some Birds of Maytime 
ALCYONA JOHNSON 


THE REDSTART 


HIS pretty bird belongs to the charming Warbler 
family and is common throughout the greater part 
of our country east of the Rocky Mountains. 

A little careful searching along the edge of the 
woods in early May should give you a sight of the redstart, 
a jetty blackbird with salmon-red patches on the sides of his 
breast, wings and tail, that gleam like flashes of bright light 
as the bird flies among the branches. Our Cuban neighbors 
call this Warbler ‘“‘candelita.” That pretty name means 
“a little torch.” 

The redstart is about five and a half inches in length. In 
proportion to his size he has a long tail. It is rounded and 
fan-like and the bird opens and shuts it as he moves about. 
This oft-repeated movement of the tail, together with his 
coloring, make a recognition of the redstart an easy matter. 


THE YELLOW WARBLER 
Some fair May morning when you lean from your window 
to enjoy the freshness of new leaves and sweet blossoms, you 
will hear from the boughs of the apple tree, a short, sweet 
oft repeated ; and if you know it from past experience, 
will think with joy, that the yellow warbler has returned. 
If the notes‘are strange to you, watch a moment and you 


will see a tiny yellow bird flit among the leaves in search of 
a breakfast of insects. 

As he turns about you may notice the reddish brown streaks 
that adorn his breast, and then you may add the yellow 
warbler to your list of bird acquaintances. 

This insect eater finds his food among leaves and twigs. 
He will come many times to your apple tree in search of some 
favorite morsel, and his bright form and cheery notes will 
add to your enjoyment of apple blossoms. He and his mate 
may even tarry in your neighborhood, and build a deep, 
dainty nest in some shrub or low tree. You may be fortunate 
enough to see them tear some old nest to pieces, and using 
the best of it, with additions, construct a deep cup-like nest, 
in the fork of a tree up near the top. 


THe Woop PEWEE 


Another dainty little bird that comes with the blossoms of 
May, is the wood pewee. He too, like the yellow warbler, is 
an insect eater. But he prefers to get his food ‘“‘on the wing.” 

He is a dull-colored bird, being blackish brown on back and 
head, and whitish beneath, with two white bars on each wing. 

He is more often heard than seen. He sits on the top of a 
tree calling over and over his few notes — “‘pewee!”’ “pe-ah- 
wee!” until the listener feels sure of the very spot from which 
they come. But he may look up until his neck aches, and 
fail to see the singer. 

After a time, the bird flies in pursuit of some insect and gives 
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Humming-birds are the smallest of our many small birds; 
they are about three-and one-half inches in length. Their 
wings are small. Yet these tiny navigators of the air find 
their way from.Central America far north to Labrador. 


Tue Inpico Birp 
F- One. cannot behold this beautiful bird without a thrill of the 
keenest delight. 

His graceful. form and his dress of indigo blue are most 
pleasing. 

For a fuller view.of the little beauty, we willingly follow his 
flight along the outskirts, of a woody stretch, or among the 
bushes and briers crowding each other beside some old fence. 
Happy are we if he stops in some favorable spot, and gives us 
the double enjoyment of his beauty and his song. 

In some low bush, we may even get a peep into the frail 
nest that holds the indigo’s treasures of delicate, green-blue 

, eggs. This bird comes to us in early May from Central 
ideal : ae mam America. Throughout the months of May and June, he 
al in may be seen and heard in our eastern states. 
i He is smaller than our common bluebird; his color is 
the persevering watcher a chance to see his white wing bars __ richer, and his song longer. These birds have not been known 
and thereby recognize him. to nest in holes as the bluebird has a habit of doing. 


THE RUBY-THROATED HUMMING-BIRD 

This is the tiny hummer many of us have seen 
thrusting his slender bill in honeysuckles of early 
summer, hovering over patches of horse mint in 
blackberry time, or moving on fairy wings among our 
nasturtiums. The writer, while sitting on a porch 
step, experienced the rare pleasure of having a ruby- 
throat hover an instant over a nasturtium in her hair! 
This flower-frequenter is sometimes caught while in 
a deep-tubed blossom. When made a prisoner, he 
will lie quite still in one’s hand, and so lead his captor 
to think he is injured or dead. Then, less careful 
‘ handling offers a chance for escape and 'the bird is 

again free. . 
It is only the male bird that has the rich-colored 
throat-patch, harmonizing so pleasingly with his 
glossy green coat. Aside from this one Jbit%of bril- 
liancy, the male and female are alike’ in coloring. © 
The shape of the tail affords a distinguishing mark, 
the male’s being forked, while the female’s is rounded. 
































q= & For the Hektograph —Stuay of Tulips 
Leaves, green; flowers red’and yellow. Cut out background and mount on gray support. (See illustration above.) 
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Nature Study Excursions for 
Primary Grades 
Fanny L. BALLou 
May 


All Nature welcomes her whose sway 
Tempers the year’s extremes; 

Who scattereth lustres o’er noonday 
Like morning’s dewy gleams. 

While yellow warbler’s sprightly trill 
The tremulous hearts excite, 

And hums the balmy air to still 
The balance of delight. 


‘here are so many things awakening in the out-of-doors, 
tha: the nature teacher must choose each day what special 
interest she will use asa lesson. The family of warblers keep 
migrating during the entire month and while it will be impossible 
for \ittle children to learn the names of all varieties, they can 
learn to know a warbler when they see one and may become 
fam‘liar with the names of a few of the most common ones. 

The different charts should be kept each day, and will 
prove very interesting during this month. 


First Week 

First Excursion Birds. 

Take a walk in the fields or woods to see how many of the 
new bird arrivals may be found. One of the first lessons for 
the children to learn is to walk quietly and slowly when creep- 
ing up to observe a bird. As soon as they learn to do this they 
enjoy it and I have often seen little children go off by them- 
selves to see how many birds they could find. 

The most interesting birds which are due this week and the 
ones which the children will best remember are, black and 
white creeping warbler, Maryland Yellowthroat, cow-bird, 
scarlet tanager, house wren, rose-breasted grosbeak, indigo 
bunting, bobolink and Baltimore oriole. These birds should 
be talked about during the week in the school-room and their 
markings should be noted from pictures. Then, when out 
ona walk, it will not be so hard to identify the birds when they are 
seen. Play bird guessing games in the school room. Have 
some child describe a bird and have the rest guess; or have 
someone pretend that he is a bird and have the others guess 
by asking him questions about himself. 

Second Excursion Fruit-trees in blossom. 

Have the children see how many different kinds of trees 
they can find in bloom. Take an apple tree as a type. 
Examine the blossoms. Notice the parts of the flower. 
Observe how they are arranged on the stem. Tell how the 
fruit is formed. Show that part of the blossom is left on 
the apple. When are the seeds of the flowers usually formed ? 
What is the seed case of the apple tree ? 

Third Excursion Insects. 

Call to mind the insects studied last Fall. See how many 
may be seen and known. If near a small river or a pond, 
notice the insect life in the water. The water strider makes 
a most interesting study. Count the number of legs. Notice 
how queerly his feet are formed. Could you skate on the 
river in the summer-time as he does? Where do you suppose 
- stays during the winter? What does he eat? How does 

le get it? 


Second Week 

First Excursion Birds. 

The birds to arrive this week are dickcissel, goldfinch, and 
fly-catcher. Notice especially the song of the dickcissel, the 
difference in marking between the male and the female of the 
goldfinch, and the feeding habits of the flycatcher. Begin to 
have the children notice the song of the different birds and to 
identify them in that way. 

Second Excursion Flowers. 

Take a trip to the woods to see how many flowers may be 
found. Many are now in their prime, and many others are 
going to seed. Phlox and Indian tobacco will be found just 
beginning to bloom. On the lawn the snowballs are bloom- 
ing. Explain ‘to the children the difference between a;simple 
and a compound flower. 
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Third Excursion Insects. 

Visit an ant-hill. Notice how busy everything is about it. 
See how many different kinds of ants may be found. Note 
difference in size. Explain the division of labor in a hill of 
ants. Notice the workers and what each is doing. Dig 
into the hill and show the eggs. By a little study this lesson 
may be made most interesting. 


Third Week 

First Excursion Birds. 

Many birds have young at this time of the year. Talk 
about the feeding habits of the different birds. If possible, 
watch a nest in which there are young, and see if the children 
cannot find the parent bird caring for her children. Notice 
the variety of food brought. Which brings the most, the male 
or the female? How often do they come tothe nest? Robins 
are watched more easily than other birds. Watch the young 
as they learn to fly. Teach the children to be quiet while 
making observations of this sort. 

Second Excursion Flowers. 

In the woods and meadows, the little grass flower, cinque 
foil, and many other flowersareinbloom. Gatherand identify 
as many as possible. It is a good plan when making an ex- 
cursion of this sort to take a good flower book with you to 
identify new varieties. 

On the lawn, the lilac, syringa, bridal-wreath and honey- 
suckle are in bloom. Compare with wild flowers. Notice 
the difference in the shape of the various flowers. 

Third Excursion Insects. 

When on the walks the different insects have been noticed. 
This morning look for bees. See how many different kinds 
may be seen. Before going out, talk to the children about the 
work of the hive. Compare with the ants. Notice the 
wasps. How are they like bees? 


Fourth Week 

All Excursions Review. 

Spend the entire week in looking for and identifying the 
various birds and flowers talked about. See how many new 
interests may be found. Spend much time in comparative 
study. 





Water-Colors, Birds and 
Lessons 


MABEL CLAIRE SMITH 


T was but seven weeks until the close of school, yet the 
[ children had lost interest in their studies and seemed 
to care little whether they won promotion or not. Miss 
Brown, the teacher in No. 3, was almost in despair 
when a friend helped her by suggesting a plan. 

“ Audubon Bird Society, you know,” said the friend, briskly. 
“I’m in charge of membership here and I’ll be glad to help 
stir the interest of your pupils. Have them bring ten cents 
each to get a membership button apiece and the privilege of 
drawing and coloring the bird studies the society furnishes 
on request. Make the drawing and coloring a reward for 
good work in the other studies. That’s the way to manage 
them, Miss Brown.” 

Miss Brown did try it. The children responded as one 
person. The dimes fairly poured into the bird-money box on 
her desk and the buttons quickly vanished from the other 
box beside it. Each child signed a card promising to protect 
all birds and was eager to receive the first lesson in drawing. 

“You may each get a small box of water-colors this after- 
noon,” said Miss Brown, two weeks later. “You have done 
so well with the drawings that I believe we will try coloring 
the birds to-morrow. Remember, though,” she added, firmly, 
“only the children with good grades in their regular lessons 
may take part in the color work. Fanny, Lucy, Harry, Sam 
and Burton had poor spelling lessons to-day. To-morrow 
they must write the missed words twenty times in their neatest 
hand, while the other children are enjoying the color work.”’ 

“0-00 — Miss Brown!” gasped five disappointed voices. 
“O Miss Br-ow-n!” : 

“Order, please!” crisply said the teacher, rapping sharply 
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©n her desk. “If you want to have part in the color lessons, 
you must prove your interest by good work in your regular 
studies. No-child with marks below 85 may use water-colors.” 

After that, the children studied with might and main. Never 
had there been such good work before. Never so many ex- 
cellent daily grades. Miss Brown was more than pleased 
with the success of the bird plan. 

“The Audubon Bird Society has offered a prize for the 
best drawing of a bird, children,” she announced one day, 
a week or so before the close of school. ‘‘Also a prize for the 
best colored bird, and one for the best essay about birds. 
All work to be done by children of your age. Would you like 
to try for the prizes?” 

Would they? Indeed they would! Their sparkling eyes 
told her that even before their voices found expression. And 
as for the result of the contest, nobody complained when Harry 
received the prize for the best drawing, Fanny the prize for 
the best colored bird and another child the one for the best 
essay. In the opinion of some of the parents, though, the 
result most satisfactory to all concerned was the new interest 
the children had taken in their regular lessons. 


The Point of View 


EvELYN L. TAINTOR 





James Russell Lowell in his essay on Chaucer uses the fol- 
lowing words: 

Given your material — how much can you see in it ? For on that 
depends how much you can make of it. 

The same idea is being constantly brought out in stories, 
in poems, in songs and drama. We teach it to children in 
memory gems like: 


Do not look for wrong or evil, 
. You will find them if you do. 


Think only the best of everybody. 


But I think we teachers sometimes get a little callous to 
memory gems. Perhaps it comes to us with rather more 
force in the form of the familiar jingle: 

*Twixt optimist and pessimist, 
The difference is droll, 


The optimist sees the doughnut, 
The pessimist the hole. 


In one way or another we need constant reminding that 
there is another point of view than the one we hold about all 
these familiar everyday affairs. 

It is certainly a fact that both doughnut and hole are there 
to be reckoned with, and it is only a matter of training which 
we keep in view habitually. 

The state of our mind makes so much difference in our 
work. The routine of teaching saps so much of our vitality 
that we are often blind, temporarily, to the ideal side of it and 
need to have it brought to our remembrance. “How much 
can you see in it?” That question of Lowell’s hammers us 
persistently if we have been thinking only of the ‘“‘grind” of 
it all and “‘averages ” and “drill work,’ and makes us realize 
that there is a splendid, inspiring, a/ive side to it for us to look 
upon if we only will. How do we regard our work? 

Is it merely a means of earning our living, or a chance to take 
some part in the world’s work? It makes all the difference in 
the world both to us and to those we work with what our men- 
tal attitude towards our work is. A quotation from “The 
Master of the Vineyard” puts this admirably: 

He was thinking of his work as something other than a necessary 
evil. It had become ina sense a means of grace; for he had discovered 


that the spirit in which one earns his daily bread means as much to his 
soul as the bread itself may mean to his ‘body. 


How do we see our Course of Study? 

A lot of hard things to be done with all too short a time 
for their accomplishment — arbitary tasks prescribed by 
people who are too far away from our conditions to know what 
is needed ? 

Or, the compilation of the honest judgment of the best 
minds that could be found to give time to it — people who 
were in a position to see not only our little world, but the world 
at large, and so express its relation to a broader life? 
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How do we think of our Superintendent and School Com- 
mittee? 

As people to stand back of us with a pointed stick to prod 
us when we lag a bit — slave drivers who lash us to get the 
utmost possible of work out of us? 

Or, people who, standing on the outside and seeing what 
we and others are accomplishing, see also the points in which 
we are failing and are trying to help us by their suggestions 
to reach the highest inefficiency? 

How do we regard our Principal ? 

As a tyrant who devotes her life to making red tape rules 
for the sole purpose of making life a prison house for teachers 
and pupils? 

Or, a person who is really working through those rules for 
the best good of the entire building and can see not only what 
our grade needs but what all grades need to make a harmoni- 
ous whole? 

Our educational paper? 

Is it a periodical which we feel obliged to subscribe for “for 
the looks of it’? 

Or, a record of the wider knowledge and larger experience 
of other people which the hard work of those who publish it 
make it possible for us to read? 

How do we feel about our school itself? 

Are our pupils a lot of wriggling little urchins all ready to 
torment us and try our patience — all inclined to be naughty 
and mischievious if not really depraved? 

Or, are they a lot of well-meaning boys and girls, on the 
whole, wio are all ready to respond to the influences and to 
learn how to deal honestly and fairly and kindly by us if we 
do likewise by them? 

That naughty boy — 

Do we regard him as something vicious sent solely to try 
our souls and make life a burden for us? 

Or, as a child who through unfortunate environment or 
heredity, has gotten a distorted and twisted idea of life and 
work and character and needs our guidance and sympathy 
and help in acquiring a better view? 

How. do we think of our dull children? 

As “that dreadful D class” given us mostly to disgrace us 
by its stupidity when visitors appear in our room. and to fur 
nish a blot on our promotion sheet at the end of the year? 

Or, as a class of children to be pitied because however much 
they try they are unable to accomplish what the other children 
can, and to be helped with patience to do their best in spite of 
all handicaps and get all they can? 

Of course no one teacher gets all these wrong view points 
at one time; perhaps there are some who never get any of 
them, though I have never seen any; but all of us, I think, 
have times, when the nerves are tired and overstrained, of 
seeing only the tormenting side of some part of our work. 
The ideal side is there as well. Let us train ourselves to keep 
that uppermost in our minds. And our reward shall be like 
that one whom Edward Rowland Sill sings of in his poem, 
“Opportunity.” 


Black-Eyed Susan 


CONSTANCE D’Arcy MACKAY 


I once went strolling through a field 
Half sunshine-flecked, half shady. 

I thought myself alone. There stood 
The quaintest little lady! 





Her dress was of some golden stuff 
That by some fairy had been made, 

Around her neck it formed a ruff — 
She was the daintiest little maid! 


Her eyes were of a deep dark brown, 
Her petticoat of soft green hue; 

She danced as lightly in the breeze 
As summer elves o’er drops of dew. 


“What is your name?” I humbly said, 
“‘Please pardon my intrusion!” 
She tossed her little elfin head, 
“They call me Black-Eyed Susan!” 
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Primary Studies in Poetry 


ANNA WILDMAN 


A Boy’s Song 


Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray trout lies asleep, 

Up the river and o’er the lea, 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the blackbird sings the latest, 
Where the hawthorn blooms are sweetest, 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest; 
There to trace the homeward bee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the hazel bank is steepest, 
Where the shadow falls the deepest, 
Where the clustering nuts fall free, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Why the boys should drive away 
Little maidens from their play, 

Or love to banter and fight so well, 
That’s the thing I never could tell. 


But this I know, I love to play 

Through the meadow, among the hay. 

Ss am water and o’er the lea, 

That’s the way for Billy and me.—James Hogg 


James Hogg, the author of this poem, was born in 1770, on 
the banks of the Ettrick River in Selkirkshire, Scotland. This 
1s said to be a pastoral, somewhat melancholy region. The 
Ettrick River is south of the famous Yarrow, which is its prin- 
cipal tributary. After flowing northeast for thirty-two miles, 
it joins the Tweed. 

Hogg belonged to a family of shepherds and when only 
five years old was himself sent out to help tend sheep. He 
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never went to school after he was eight years old. Quite early 
he began to write poetry. Fortunately, some of his poems 
came to the notice of Sir Walter Scott, who took pains to find 
the author and encouraged him to give up his shepherd life 
and devote his time to writing. James Hogg was glad to fol- 
low the great man’s advice. 

Of his many productions, ‘‘The Queen’s Wake,” a series 
of legendary poems, is usually considered the best. His lines 
“To a Skylark” are well known. 

“The Ettrick Shepherd,” as he was called, died in 1835. 


QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


First stanza About how old are the two boys in the poem? 
Describe each of them. Where do they find pools that are 
“bright and deep”? Are these in the river? How does the 
water feel to the hand? What is it to be seen on the banks? 
How does the sky look? Why do the boys like to visit a spot 
“Where the gray trout lies asleep”? What do the trout do 
when they are not asleep? Give another word for /ea. 

Second stanza Describe the blackbird. What kind of 
singer is he? Where does he build his nest? (The English 
blackbird is about ten inches long. His plumage is of a glossy 


‘ black and his beak and eyelids are of a brilliant yellow. His 


song is rich and mellow, but not greatly varied. It may be 
heard, commencing early in the spring, from dawn till dark. 


When snowdrops die, and the green primrose leaves 
Announce the coming flower, the merle’s note, 
Mellifiuous, rich, deep-toned, fills all the vale, 

And charms the ravished ear, the hawthorn bush, 
New-budded, is his perch; there the gray dawn 

He hails, and there, with parting light, concludes 
His melody. ‘There, when the buds begin, 

More richly full, melodious, he renews. 


The blackbird is very shy. His nest is usually built at the 
foot of a hedge or in the center ofa bush. He lives in England 
all the year. He eats great numbers of insects, though he is 
also fond of fruit. 

What is the color of the hawthorn flower? Describe both 
flowers and bush. (For colored picture see “‘ Wild Flowers,” 
by Annie Pratt.) 

"Third Stanza Why do the boys like to play “Where the 
hay lies thick and greenest”? Where may the bee have its 
home? Why should the boys wish to find this place ? 

Fourth stanza Describe the hazelnut. Upon what kind 
of tree does it grow? (The nut is small and brown and con- 
tains a sweet kernel. The tree or bush is nearly five feet in 
height. See ‘“‘A Guide to the Trees,” by Alice Lounsbury.) 
What is the attraction of a steep bank? Write a short com- 
position about “Gathering Nuts.” E 

Fifth stanza What does banter mean? Do you like this 
stanza as well as the others? Give your reason. 

Sixth stanza Which preceding stanza is this most like ? 
What name is given to the repeated line, ‘‘That’s the way 
for Billy and me”? 

Draw a picture suggested by the poem. Imagine that in 
the time of year you like best you have spent a whole day in 
fields and woods seeing interesting things and having adven- 
tures: write a compositiion, telling as much as you can about 
the day. 





A Bird’s Question 


FLORENCE JONES HADLEY 


Oh, what would you do, little boy, little boy, 
If you were a bird like me, 
And had built your nest — such a dear little nest — 
In the top of the highest tree; 
And if, when that dear little nest was done, 
A boy just as big as you 
Would climb the tree, and would rob the nest — 
Say, little boy, what would you do? 
Don’t you think you’d sigh 
And moan and cry 
For that dear little nest that was hung so high — 
That rocked and swung ’neath the summer sky? 
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From a New Angle VIII 


A Talk on Language 
(Concluded) 


Rorlund Allow me to ask what you will do in our society ? 
Lona 1 will let in fresh air. — From Ibsen’s “Pillars of Society” 


THE TEACHING OF POETRY 


Two women, seemingly dear friends, were parting after 
a chance encounter on the corner where each waited for her 
car. One of the two was evidently much older than the 
other, although the hair of both was slightly streaked with 
gray. The younger was speaking of some unexpected 
pleasure that had come into her life and, just as her friend’s 
car came in sight, hurriedly concluded her account of it with, 
“Do you know, I was very hungry before the news came, but 
after that happened I could not swallow one bite of lunch. 
I don’t believe I have ever been so happy since I emptied my 
first Christmas stocking!” 

The other woman smiled appreciatively. ‘“‘Not dis- 
illusioned on the subject of life yet, are you, Katherine?” and 
she glanced sympathetically into the enthusiastic face of her 
companion. Then, as she signalled the motorman, she said, 
“That’s fine! Hurrah for you and —keep your poetry of 
life just as long as you can! People are to be thoroughly 
pitied when hard experiences change their bright views of 
things. Hang on to your optimism, child, both for your own 
sake, and that of others. Come and see me,’’ and she passed 
on into her car. 

As a result of this bit of eavesdropping, this article was 
given a change of name, receiving its present title instead of 
a former one which read, ““The Teaching of the Poem,” for 
in the last remarks of the older and more experienced woman, 
the teacher, especially. if she is thoughtful,can find a valid 
and far-reaching argument for the presentation of the poem, 
and through it, the ultimate teaching of poetry. 

Poetry may be considered in two ways. According to the 
old Greek standard of rating, any piece of literature, trans- 
figured by the imaginative handling of the writer or con- 
sciously farmed so that it made appeal to the imagination 
and the emotions that delight in the ideal, in short, everything 
tinged with emotional heightening or the presentation of ideal 
beauty, was considered as coming under the head of Poetry. 
In a much narrower sense, and the sense in which we rezard 
poetry in the commonly accepted, present-day meaning of the 
term, the thought must adopt ine organized vesture of verse. 
It must have ‘“‘rhythm regulated by meter and by the accord 
of word-sounds in tone, sequence and rhyme.” This question 
immediately arises: ‘With which of these two ideas as a 
basis should the primary teacher set about this particular 
department of the langvage work?” 

The poem is brought into the primary course of study for 
several very important reasons. In the first place, it satisfies 
the child’s intense delight in rhythm which in this stage of 
development is a strong physical sensation. Again the 
accurate memorizing and reciting of these primary poems fixes 
in the memory many correct forms and so tends greatly and 
most effectively to improve the pupil’s English. Almost any 
poem, selected at random, will be found to introduce several 
or many poetical words and phrases and so enlarges the 
vocabulary of any child. Most important of all, the poems 
taught, or even read to a pupil, furnish him with a large stock 
of poetical ideas concerning life, nature and human‘endeavor. 
In the last sense, the poem ministers materially to the develop- 
ment of a greater sense of beauty. When eye and mind are 
trained to such an extent that their possessor is quick to per- 
ceive a bit of beauty, no matter in what form it may appear, 
then and then only is the child ready to appreciate poetry in its 
large sense and, with this appreciation as a starting-point, 
an entrance into the content of any form of art becomes much 
less difficult. As any one will admit from practical experience, 
the appreciative beauty-lover is a very good person to spend 
time with. 

As the primary teacher presents her first work having to 
do with poetry, she may proceed from either of the two ideas 
outlined above. If she, consciously or unconsciously, adopts 
the narrower one as her starting point, she will endeavor to 
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fix in the memories of her little pupils the exact wording of 
the several verses that go to make up her first selection. When 
the little folks can give her an accurate rather expressive 
reproduction of the stanzas she has taught them, she will be 
satisfied and proceed to the work upon another poem with the 
comfortable sense of a duty well done. At the end of the 
year, the boys and girls in that particular room will be able 
to recite, and recite well, a number, and most probably the 
entire list, of poems allotted to that grade, but — some will 
like poetry and some will not. One thing is certain. The 
selections memorized will mean little more to the children 
than the'table of sounds, the list of the digit-combinations or 
anything else that has been learned by rote, and this will be 
true in spite of the fact that every bit of the work may be 
perfectly accurate. 

The teacher who starts her “poem work” and is the 
fortunate possessor of the second point of view, will do teach- 
ing that is as broad and vital as her underlying idea. As she 
unfolds the first little poetical bit, simple as it may be, she 
will look far ahead into the future and realize that here and 
nof, she is laying the foundation for the appreciative inter- 
pretation of Milton, Browning, Tennyson and Shakespeare. 
She will keenly realize the fact that only as she succeeds or 
fails in her efforts, will her pupils grasp or wholly miss the 
beauties that Poetry holds for them. Such a teacher will 
have studied her poem until she has wrung from it every 
possible iota of poetic benefit. She knows just what words 
she wishes to emphasize. She has determined upon the 
points that, in her judgment, will need elucidation. She is 
ready to call her pupils’ attention to every fleeting hint of 
beauty that the lines contain and, as a crowning point to 
her presentation of the thought, she is all ready to connect the 
beauty of the poem with the beauty of daily life; this, of course, 
wherever the material makes such a thing possible. Contrary 
to the general belief, she will not be attempting the impossible, 
for every little child is by nature an ardent lover of beauty. 
Four-year-old and even three-year-old tots will express their 
admiration of a pretty collar or hat or run up to show a 
royally colored autumn leaf that has appealed to their strong 
native instinct for the beautiful. When the pupils of this 
teacher are promoted into the next grade, they will carry 
with them not only the correct wording of the first-year 
poems, but a thousand beautiful thoughts and many poetic 
bits of phrasing that cluster about the things by which they 
are surrounded. A child taught with this second ideal in 
mind, will look up at the evening sky and think involuntarily 
of those well-known words of our own poet: 


Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of Heaven, 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels. 


This is the introduction of the poetical into actual living. 
Such a feast is possible to any teacher for, beside the child’s 
natural hunger for every form of beauty, the laws of the 
mind furnish us with another aid. Psychology says that any 
two things, once associated in thought, tend to recur again 
and again, since one of them will recall the other. This 
being true, it is well worth our while to make the first associ- 
ation between Nature and the beautiful in thought or phrasing, 
for, in so doing, we are forming the store of images that 
shall pass through the child’s mind in the days of the future. 
Let us see to it that, in manhood, he will not stand unmoved 
before the stupendous beauty of Niagara Falls and make 
some remark belonging to the same category as that made 
by one unabashed and business-like tourist who gazed for 
a few minutes at this spectacle of the immensity of power 
and then casually remarked, ‘“‘Great power for sheep shear- 
ing!”’ Someone once said, “Every time we open our mouths 
to speak we show our character.” Translated into terms of 
Language work and applied to the teaching of poetry, this 
would read, ‘‘Every step we take in the teaching of a poem 
shows;our ideal of attainment.” More than ‘any of us can 
ever realize, the breadth or narrowness of the basic ideal 
displays itself unerringly in all work along the line of English. 

As is the case in presenting the story, much of the sucess in 
the teaching of poetry as such depends upon the material 
selected. The poems must always appeal to the children. 
In fact, they must make an appeal of such strength that, in 
spite of themselves, the little ones will be attracted to this 
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part of the work. Since the sense of rhythm is predominant 
in primary-grade children, choose first for rhythmical value. 
Don’t try to eliminate all of the swing in the earliest two or 
three poems learned. Why do little people love and remem- 
ber the nonsense of the Mother Goose rhymes? Simply be- 
cause this same nonsense is given in a form that answers to 
their delight in rhythm even to the extent of a decided sing- 
song. Study any young child, even those three or four years 
old, and you will soon notice that, while busy and deeply 
absorbed in playing with something interesting, the little 
girl or boy will be unconsciously singing some queer jumble of 
words over and over. From the standpoint of the thought 
the whole proceeding is perfectly senseless, but from a rhyth- 
mical point of view, the thing closely approaches perfection. 
Taking such observations into account, it is not at all difficult 
to give to the sense of rhythm the important place that it 
deserves. At the very beginning of this work and, indeed, at 
intervals throughout the year, the pupils should be permitted 
to recite any Mother Goose rhymes that they know. This 
is done simply for the enjoyment of the rhythmic swing that 
is a characteristic of all these verses. Many teachers give 
several poems, solely for their decided, well-marked rhythm. 
Some of Eugene Field’s poems are excellent in this respect. 
Of course it is impossible to give these “rhythm poems” 
in a number sufficient to satisfy the childish craving for this 
form of pleasure. When the boys and girls have memorized 
several selections of this sort, the teacher can make up for 
the deficiency by bringing others and reading them to her 
pupils. This is a most helpful device for quieting the room on 
restless days. Lullabies and boat songs are especially good 
for this purpose. The reading of a beautiful poem adds not a 
little to the opening exercises of the session and it very pleas- 
antly closes or opens the Language lesson. Another pretty 
custom, successfully carried out by one teacher, was the read- 
ing of some fine selection during the last few minutes before 
dismissal. She felt that it sent the little ones home in a 
happier mood and effectively cleared the atmosphere of any 
unpleasantness that had arisen during the day. 

Next to its excellence of rhythm, the poem to be taught to 
primary pupils should be selected for the amount of action it 
contains. Narrative action is adapted to the child’s stage of 
development. For this reason, it is much better than descrip- 
tive poetry, no matter how beautiful the imagery and language 
of the latter may be. Appreciation of these beautiful bits of 
description will come later in the child’s life and until that time 
comes, the teacher must content herself with giving the little 
folks very short selections that have to do with the immediate 
surroundings, and, of course, these latter must be memorized 
with other things which are stored away in the mind, as yet 
not wholly understood or appreciated, but awaiting the devel- 
oped power of the future. The poem of action, appealing 
as it does to the sense of motor-activity, gives pleasurable scope 
to the active, restless nature of child-life. 

Some of the selections may be chosen for their tone color. 
This is especially true of the poems given for restfulness. 
Here smoothness is a prime requisite. A lullaby is the most 
soothing of all poems, provided that it contains a preponder- 
ance of the mild and lingering consonants such as, /, m, w, 
etc. If the action is vigorous, the tone-color must adequately 
express that quality. Much of the success in teaching a poem 
depends upon the appeal made to the children, during the 
first hearing. For this reason, before any effort at committing 
is attempted, the teacher should read or recite the poem in full, 
carefully bringing out the expression and the value of every 
letter. In this way, the pupils gain a sense of the beauty 
of eg poetry and are made to feel the full effect of its tone- 
color. 

As far as possible, each new poem given should add a word 
or two to the child’s vocabulary, or, at least, bring in some 
choice bits of poetic phrasing. Some of this phrasing can 
be developed and explained to the little ones, but others, and, 
in fact, some of the finest of our poetic expressions will not 
Povad such analysis and are best left to the unfolding of the 

ture. 

After this preliminary reading is done, the time is ripe 
for the presentation of the fundamental ideas of poetry and 
just what it really means. Children grasp this last idea 
quickly if their attention is drawn to the similarity between 
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poetry and music. Music is poetry without words and poetry 
is words without the tones of music. Explain that the words 
themselves will provide the music, if the poem is expressively 
and beautifully given. When this underlying idea is clearly 
understood, read the first stanza several times, in a slow, 
impressive manner, and then ask the little folks if any of 
them can tell of something pretty they heard in the portion 
that was read to them. With a very little encouragement 
they will point out every beautiful bit of phrasing that occurred 
in that stanza and the same plan may be used in connection 
with those following. As the work progresses, have the 
pupils give you the most attractive line in the poem and then 
increase to two lines. In time, they will be able to give you 
the entire stanza that, in their judgment, contains the most 
beauty. All of this kind of work, while sharpening and 
developing the appreciation of all forms of the beautiful, at 
the same time, aids the children in the acquisition of a power 
of concentration that makes the actual memorizing a much 
less difficult matter. 

As the bits of poetic phrasing are discovered and repeated 
by the little ones, the teacher will find it possible to link many 
of these beautiful expressions with the different aspects of 
Nature. As a rule, the average school-child is apt to be 
rather unobservant of many of the natural beauties to be 
found in his immediate neighborhood. If by associating 
these choice poetic expressions with the familiar objects in 
his environment, the teacher can give him an interest in these 
things, closer observation will be forthcoming and an inesti- 
mable service will have been done the man and woman of 
the future. If a phrase is particularly apt, it is not a bad 
plan to write it on the blackboard, where it will meet the eyes 
of the children at intervals during the day. For instance, 
there are a number of such phrases to be found in Lowell’s 
‘Autumn Reverie.” Any little girl or boy who has seen one 
of these poetic fragments on the board before him, at inter- 
vals during an autumn day, could not go out into a world 
tinted with autumn colors and not see an object that would 
cause the beautiful wording of the great poet to recur to mind. 

Any poem suitable for the first year Language can be 
reproduced in a number of ways. If it contains suitable 
images, it can be drawn, painted, or represented by cuttings. 
If it happens to be a bit of description, it can be illustrated 
in poster form. Even molding is often found to give enjoy- 
able expression to the ideas that a poem contains. Of course, 
where there is much vigorous action, dramatization is the 
ideal way in which the little folks can give back the best 
reproduction. When the poem, stanza by stanza, is recited 
for the teacher, she must be inexorable in her demands for 
exact expression and clear, pure enunciation. The speech 
of the average American citizen is deplorably deficient in 
final consonants and word endings. For this reason, the 
warfare against “‘ singin’, runnin’,” and all the rest of this much 
abused class of words ending in “ing” as well as a ceaseless 
combat with words slurred into each other, should be begun 
in the primary room and carried on all through the child’s 
school life. No better place can be found for drill of this 
kind than the work with poetry. 

No system of presentation, no matter how perfect or how 
carefully thought out, can altogether eliminate the element 
of drill, an absolute necessity if every child is to learn to re- 
peat the poem in its entirety. Every stanza must be recited, 
over and over again, by the different pupils who are endeavor- 
ing to memorize it. While it cannot be banished altogether, 
this inevitable repetition can be mitigated by the employment 
of devices that tend to add the element of interest. A few 
are given below, and, in addition, any teacher will find it a 
very easy matter to originate others to suit her own needs. 
For a change of the form of drill, ask one child to say one 
stanza of a poem and call upon another pupil who is to con- 
tinue. Again, a certain child can be deputized to manage 
the recitation of a chosen poem. He will select pupils, corre- 
sponding in number to the entire number of stanzas, and 
assign a particular portion to each. At another time, divide 
the entire school into several sections. Have the first section 
repeat the opening stanza, the next section the second one, and 
so on throughout the poem. Occasionally, choose several 
children and have them all repeat the same stanza. At 
the close of the last pupil’s recitation, ask those at their 
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seats for an opinion as to which child gave the stanza in the 
best manner. Often, the children will enjoy the plan of 
having a selected boy or girl give the first stanza, the school 
the second, etc. 

Drill is always more interesting and, as a result, more 
valuable to the little ones, if the teacher, as far as possible, 
leaves its conduct to the pupils themselves. As soon as 
affairs are set going, the wise instructor will make haste to 
efface herself from the proceedings. It is an excellent plan 
to select a day, at stated intervals throughout the year, and 
turn the Language time over to the pupils, by saying, ‘‘We 
are going to give a little program to-day, instead of our regular 
lesson. You may choose the stories and poems that we will 
have on this program.” As soon as the schedule is made out, 
allow the affair to go on, entirely through the efforts of those 
selected to take part in it. After this plan has been carried 
through several times, the little folks will have gained an 
astonishing amount of self-confidence as well as a goodly 
stock of executive ability and ingenuity that will prove to be 
a kindly aid in the dramatization work. 

For bringing the rhythmic sense into prominence, the fol- 
lowing “‘rhythm game” is extremely helpful. Stand before 
the pupils and say, “Listen carefully and tell me which of 
our poems you hear.” Then clap, exactly and with marked 
rhythm, the first stanza of one of the selections already 
committed to memory. As soon as there is evidence of a 
growing rhythmic discrimination, select two or three opening 
stanzas of several of the familiar poems, clap one after the 
other, and have them named in order. This device, simple 
as it is, affords a large amount of enjoyment besides materially 
improving the rhythm of the poems repeated by the pupils. 


Many of the selections in the lists designed for presentation _ 


in primary rooms contain choice bits that are well worth 
calling attention to. In fact, these should receive strong 
emphasis and that to such an extent that the fragments will 
remain in the memory long after the remainder of the poem 
has been forgotten. One way of impressing the line or two 
that seems to contain the rarest touch in the poem is furnished 
by the guessing game described below. 

As each poem is presented, the teacher must search for 
short sections, worth retaining permanently, and keep a list of 
them. After quite a number of selections have been learned, 
begin the game by quoting one of these little fragments and 
asking the children to name the poem from which it was taken. 
Ask them to repeat the entire line or stanza. If this game is 
played now and then in the course of the work, these choice 
poetic bits will be fixed indelibly upon the minds of the pupils 
and the teacher will have sown some valuable seed for the 
future. 

Below are given lists of poems, submitted by several primary 
teachers. From these lists, it is possible to evolve a plan of 
work that cannot fail to attract and develop the first grade 
pupil. For the sake of the teacher’s own interest, a very 
necessary factor in successfully kindling a love of the poetic 
in her pupils, it is not wise to teach the same poems year after 
year. On this account, several different outlines are given. 


Poems FOR First GRADE 


How the Leaves Came Down — Susan Coolidge. 
Sleep, Baby, Sleep. 

What Does Little Birdie Say ? — Alfred Tennyson. 
Seven Times One—From Songs of Seven by Jean Ingelow. 
Come, Little Leaves. 

The Children’s Hour — Longfellow. 

The Hush-a-by Lady — Eugene Field. 

The Three Little Bugs — Cary. 


On AMI Sw DN 


More ADVANCED 


September — Helen Hunt Jackson. 

Selections from Hiawatha — Longfellow. 

The Snowfall — Longfellow. (First few stanazs.) 
The Arrow and the Song — Longfellow. 

The Rock-a-by Lady — Eugene Field. 

The Night Wind — Eugene Field. 

The Shut Eye Train — Eugene Field. 

Wynken, Blynken and Nod — Eugene Field. 
Waiting to Grow. 

The Village Blacksmith — Longjellow. 
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SECOND GRADE 
Little Brown Hands — Krout. 
Beautiful Things. 
The Seed — From Lovejoy’s Nature and Verse. 
How the Wind Blows. 
The Tree. 
Pussy Willow. 
Sunshine. 
September. 
Goldenrod. 
The Child and the World. 


List OF SOURCES FOR PRIMARY PoEMS 
1 Celia Thaxter — ‘‘Poems for Children.” 
a The Scarecrow. 
b Piccola. 
2 Frank Dempster Sherman — “Little Folk’s Lyrics.” 
Eugene Field Book. 
Lucy Larcom. 
a Spring and Summer. 
b Childhood Songs. 
5 Whittier — “Child Life.” 
a Pumpkin. 
b Little Red Riding Hood. 
6 Robert Louis Stevenson — “Child Verses.” 
7 James Whitcomb Riley. (Select very carefully.) 
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Tulip Transparency 
Emma A. Myers 

Materials required for each child 

A piece of thin black mounting paper (or paper that has 
been washed with ink) 7” x 34”; a square of dark red or of 
yellow tissue paper 24” x 24”; a strip of light green tissue 
paper 2” x 4”. Trace the tulip design on the dark paper. 
Have the children prick the tulip flower and cut out the design. 

Paste the red square over the flower and the green strip 
over the stem and leaf. 

When hung in the windows the tulips make an effective 
room decoration, especially if some tulips are made of each 
of the two colors — gold and crimson. 
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A Secret 


Nina B. HARTFORD 
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Two Pictures 
E. M. SHERRY 


Noon time, and two small boys of six are sitting in the shade 
of their schoolhouse, eating what is left of their lunches, after 
the morning recess. Coats and caps off, they half recline 
against the banking that served to keep out some of the cold 
of winter. As they eat, they fall to talking about their pets, 
as small boys will do. They were talking about dogs. This 
is what was heard. 

Have you a dog? 

Yes, I have a dog. 

What is the name of your dog? 

The name of my dog is Fido. What is the name of your 
dog? 

The name of my dog is Bruce. 


The school bell rings. The boys hurry on with their coats 
and caps; put the lids on their empty dinner pails, and scurry 
into the house. 

For opening exercise the school sings, “Old Black Joe,” 
after which the teacher says, ‘‘Take your books.” As the 
primer class can do no studying, or little, they are at once 
called to class. 

Opening their’ little thumb-marked primers at page 20 
(where they had been for several days) precisely the same 
language confronts them as that to which they gave oral 
expression — and so natural, so child-like —in the picture 
above. 

Without further formalities, the teacher says, ‘Henry, 
may read.” And what do we hear? 

Have .you —— uh (a) —— dog? 

Yes —— I —— have uh —— dog. 

What —— is —— thu (the) —— name —— of —— your 
—— dog? 

oun. 7 see -— of —— my —— dog. —— is —— 
Fido —— what —— is —— the —— name —— of —— your 
dog? 

The —— name —— of —— my —— dog —— is —— 

The county superintendent was sitting in the rear of the 


room during this time. He comes forward and engages 
Henry in conversation. 





“Henry, how many people is this little story about, think 
you?” 

“Henry says, “Two.” 

“Yes. Who do you think they are?” 

Henry says, “I think they are two little boys.” 

“Yes. What are they talking about?” 

Henry says they are talking about their dogs. 

“Yes. What does the first little boy say?” 
book and find out, then tell me.” 

Henry says, “Have you a dog?” 

The superintendent says, “Has who adog? Tell me once 
more what the boy said.” 

“Have you a dog?” 

“That’sbetter. Whatdidtheother littleboy say? Read.” 

“Ves, I have a dog.” 

“Good. What did the first boy say next? Read.” 

“What is the name of your dog?” 

“Yes. And what was the answer? Read the next and 
tell us.” 

“The name of my dog is Fido. 
dog?” 

“Good, all but the last. What does the little boy ask his 
friend? Read the last part again.” 

‘*What is the name of your dog?” 

“Good. What was the answer? Read.” 

“Thename of my dog is Bruce.” 


Look in your 


What is the name of your 





Every Tongue of Nature Sings 
The busy ‘nuthatch climbs his tree, 
Around the great bole spirally, 

Peeping into wrinkles gray, 
Under ruffled lichens gay, 
Lazily piping one sharp note 
From his silver-mailed throat; 


And down the wind the catbird’s song 
A slender medley trails along. 
Here a grackle chirping low, 
There a crested vireo; 
Every tongue of nature sings, 
The air is palpitant with wings! 
— Maurice Thompson 
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A Japanese Tea Garden 


MARGRETE PETERSEN 


HE children of the present generation have a joy in the 
early days of their education that their parents know 
not of — the joy of the sand board. 

In one school this winter the little folks of grades one 
and two, have been revelling in the preparation of a Japanese 
tea-garden. ‘The teacher’s plans were ambitious, but by mak- 
ing the children feel that she deperfded largely upon them for 
success she inspired them with much of her own enthusiasm. 
Of course the sacred mountain must be made the main feature 
of any Japanese scene, and a generous pile of sand plentifully 
sprinkled with chalk dust was made to do duty for Fuji-Yama. 

From working drawings made by the teacher, the children 
constructed a tea-house from brown construction paper and 
decorated it with Japanese lanterns cut from bits of pretty 
wall paper. Within was the tiny tea-table holding its dimin- 
utive outfit of cups and saucers, all made from heavy draw- 
ing paper. 

The little stream was made of blue paper with common win- 
dow glass laid over it; and on this placid water could be seen 
two of the boats so characteristic of any Japanese picture. 
These were made by the children from the teacher’s design 
of brown construction paper with white cloth sails. Across 
the rivulet extended a bamboo bridge made from white card- 
board. 

The inevitable cherry tree was achieved by means of a dead 
geranium plant with a disguise of pink paper blossoms and 
green leaves cunningly fastened to the branches. 

The population of the village had next to be provided, and 
for this the teacher called in outside help. She wrote to a 
friend in the city describing Ker needs and asking her to pro- 
cure from a Japanese shop such dolls and other properties as 
might be appropriate to the landscape. 

The friend proved obliging and sent various tiny ladies in 
marvellous clothes, some gay parasols and fans, a Geisha girl 
with nodding head sitting in characteristic attitude, and a wee 
white bunny with pink eyes and ears. On some of the dolls 
the teacher changed the costume to that of Coolies, and these 
were set to drawing wonderful jinrikishas made by the children 
from oak tag and containing each a Japanese lady. In the 
foreground appeared a Coolie bearing over his shoulder bas- 
kets of oak tag holding tissue paper flowers. 

Accompanying the articles sent by the teacher’s friend was 
a typical Japanese post card, written in mock-Japanese style, 
and containing the prices paid for the various articles: as it 
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added something to the flavor of the occasion, a part of i 
quoted. 


HicHLY HONORABLE FRIEND: 
I have gone out with haste to obey your most honorable commands. 


I have found as follows: eight smdll Japanese ladies, at 5 cts., four 


parasols at 24 cts., one very honorable (and I pray not too large) lady 
at 15 cts., one most imperial sitting and head-turning person at 15 cts., 
two fans at 2} cts., one wee white bunny at 5 cts., a total of gc cts. I am 
most glad’ and humbly proud to do this for your honorable nobility and 
to gain thereby so nobly distinguished a friend. 

Very obsequiously your servant 


Before the preparation of the sand board was begun the 
children were made interested in Japan and its people. This 
was done by means of talks and stories read by the teacher 
taking the place of the regular “Morning Talk” or a Geog- 
raphy lesson. The children were delighted with these storics, 
for they are always interested in little folks of other lands 

Many were the devices used to keep up their interest. Days 
were set apart for imaginary trips to Japan, these trips the 
children enjoyed very much and asked to have them repeated 
again and again. 

Pictures of Japanese in characteristic attitudes were hek 
tographed by the teacher and colored and cut out by tie 
children. Some of these were taken home to show to their 
parents, while others were pasted upon a blackboard where 
a Japanese picture had been previously drawn. A beauti'ul 
collection of post cards of Japan and its people were obtain ed 
from the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. Th. se 
proved especially helpful, giving the children a fine idea o! 
the people, their dress, the flowers, the temples, the hon °s 
and gardens, . 

By this time the children were deeply interested; so mu 1 
so that they began to ask for stories of their own accord to red 
at home. Many of them have begun taking books from | \¢ 
Public Library in order to be able to tell something new ab« 't 
Japan. 

Of course the teacher took advantage of their interest a 4 
some of the best language work of the year was produc: | 
Each day a list of eight or ten words referring to Japan w« ¢ 
placed on the board. In the language period the children us 
these words in oral or written sentences; some of the best 
the oral sentences were written on the board to be used t! : 
next day as a writing lesson. Occasionally a list of wor 
was so arranged that when good oral sentences were giv: 
it would form a complete story. F . 

How the children would vie with each other as to who wou 
make the best story. 
Some years ago the Primary Epucarion printed stories «! 


f 
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“Little Folks of Far Away Lands”; these stories the teacher 
cut up into paragraphs, mounted them on oak tag and used 
as supplementary reading. 

Now the time seemed ripe for preparing the different ob- 
jects for the tea garden. Every one was allowed some little 
share in the work, however small. The summer house was 
made by several children, but the hardest part was done by a 
small Armenian boy, who has only been in this country about 
a year and a half. He proved equal to the task and did the 
work so well, that he instantly became an object of envy. 
Then other children were chosen to make the jinrikishas and 
other accessories needed for the completion of the tea garden. 
Then came the crowning point when the children were allowed 
to spend the last half hour of the afternoon in modelling the 
sand. A picture of the sacred mountain was placed before 
them; with only this as a guide and a suggestion here and 
there from the teacher, it was soon modelled to everyone’s 
satisfaction. Then with their own tiny hands, that fairly 
trembled with eagerness, they arranged the various objects 
where they would show to the best advantage, placed the 
little Japanese in the jinrikishas and here and there on the 
sand board. And Eureka! the Tea Garden was completed. 

There are those who might ask, “Did all that labor pay?” 
Was it worth while for the teacher to spend all that time in 
planning and designing patterns?” 

“And spending so much time on this—did it not detract 
from the regular routine work?” 

In this case it surely did pay. The children’s regular work 
not only did not suffer, but improved, for well did each child 
know that unless his work and behavior were the very best he 
could not hope to do any of this fascinating work. 

These children have from the day they entered the First 
Grade been aliowed to make things with their hands, beginning 
at first with the very simplest things, until now they have come 
to a place where they can do something which to the outsider 
seems worth while, but it must be remembered that without 
the stepping stones they never could have accomplished what 
they have. 

The children were taught a most delightful Japanese song: 


SunrisE LAND 
If I could but visit the sunrise land 
That lies away over the sea, 
Perhaps I could very well understand 
Some things that seem strange to me. 
Chorus 
In the land of Japan o’er the seas 
Lives the wise fittle Japanese, 
He waves a large fan as he gracefully can 
And reads backward his A B C’s. 


They sit on the floor instead of a chair, 
With both their feet under them curled. 

They make not a bit of a noise anywhere, 
That’s the hardest thing in the world. 

Chorus 


Together the children all love to recite 
And brothers and sisters will play 
With the dear little babies from morning till night, 
And so they are happy all day. 
Chorus 


Their houses are made of clean yellow straw, 
And they leave their shoes outside the door, 
For never a mark or a spot is the law 
That keeps bright the beautiful floor. oe 
us 


This song {they sang with the greatest enthusiasm and the 
atmosphere of the Grove School was for many days permeated 
with the real spirit of that most interesting island empire. 

The lessons these little people learn in this fascinating way 
will form a permanent part of their general information. And 
the name of Japan years hence will recall the hours lovingly 
spent with their teacher in the creation of this miniature tea 
garden, for the things which we learn with joy are the things 
which abide. 

A list of books that were used in connection with these 
talks is added: 


J “Our Little Japanese Cousin” —H. Lee M. Pike 
Big — and Little People of Other Lands” — Edward 
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“Peeps at Many Lands.” “Japan” — Beairix Jungman 
“Little Folks of Many Lands”— Lulu Maude Chance 
“Little Folks of Far Away Lands”— Lissie Whittum Pub- 
lished by Educational Publishing Company. 
National Geographical Magazine,ZNovember, 1911. 





For the Japanese Sand-Table 


J. E. Hopces 


First of all — Do all teachers have a {sand-table? Then 
have a sand box. J 

Procure a large wooden box, such as shoes are shipped in 
Have the janitor cut down the sides until they are four or five 
inches high. Fill this with sand and set on a table, box or 
between desks. - 

I prefer a sand box or tray to a sand table, for when I finish 
a certain lesson I empty the sand into a sack and carry tray 
and sack to the store room. Then they are ready for future 
use and are not taking up extra space in the school-room. 

When the fruit blossoms have been forced from the twigs 
which were put in water, we studied about Japan. A regular 
Japanese ‘garden was laid in the sand tray. 

Raffia mats were woven and used, pictures were cut and 
drawn of the‘people, a'rice field was planted and flooded, etc. 

The corrugated straw-board (that used in packing bottles 
containing fluids) was used for houses, roofs, garden gates, 
bridges, etc. 

Then when the jars of fruit blossoms were placed in the 
background and tiny lanterns strung under these imitation 
trees we had a Japanese garden in reality. 





Geography Stories 
Japan 


MARGARET}WILLARD 


ITTLE Yam-Yam lives in Japan. Do you know 

where that is, children? Well, it is a group of islands 

j just across the sea from China and rises out of the blue 

Pacific Ocean like a beautiful water-lily, each petal 

an island, and all held together in the center by a wise and 
powerful ruler, the Mikado. 

Yam-Yam loves his country, and well he may, for it is the 
“land of flowers,” beautiful, wonderful flowers, sparkling 
fountains and little love-birds that fly here and there gather- 
ing the honey and kissing each flower tenderly before seeking 
another. 

It is almost time"for that great holiday,{the}‘‘ Feast day of 
the flowers.” ‘There are many holidays in Japan; there is 
the “Feast of the dolls,” most dear to the tender little doll 
mothers; the “‘ Feast of Flags,” on which day a flag flies before 
the house in which a boy lives; and many, many other “feast” 
days; but it is the “Flower Day” that is longed for, worked 
for, and loved by every one. 

No one in Japan is too poor to own a garden plot of some 
sort, even though it is sometimes hardly large enough for more 
than one plant; but oh! the care and love that one little plant 
may receive, always with the fond hope that it will blossom 
in time to carry to the “Carnival of Flowers.” 

If little Yam-Yam should ask you to go to this wonderful 
“Feast” with him, you would like to go, wouldn’t you? So, 
suppose we leave our own country behind us and go to this 
wonderful home of the flowers. 

In Yam-Yam’s home, there is one large room and this is 
divided into a sort of kitchen and living-room by a large screen 
on which are painted lovely flowers and gay birds. There are 
no stairs, for the houses are seldom more than one story high. 
There are no tables, chairs, or beds, for the Japanese sit, eat 
and sleep on the floor. When it is time for little Yam-Yam to 
have his dinner, his mother goes to a cabinet in the corner of 
the room and brings out a little tray on which she places his 
dinner, and down he sits on the floor with his feet crossed 











Fuji-Yama 


under him. When night-time comes she goes to the same 
cabinet and brings out a soft straw mat, a woolen quilt and 
a little hard pillow, and this is his bed on the floor. In the 
winter time, when the nights are cold, he takes a little stove 
to bed with him and once he set himself and the house on 
fire, but this often happens in Japan and the people don’t 
seem to mind it at all; the neighbors help them and in a few 
days they have a nice new home. 

YamYam’s mother is very pretty. She has a small oval 
face and glossy black hair, in which she places little fans or 
pins. She wears a gaily colored kimono, fastened with a pale 
blue sash, tied like a huge butterfly in the back, and on her 
dainty feet she wears sandals in summer and clogs in winter. 

Her little son loves her dearly. As soon as he is dressed in 
the morning he runs to her, touches his forehead to the ground 
at her feet and wishes his “‘ Most honorable and gracious parent 
ahappy day.” He minds her because he never heard of doing 
otherwise, for he has been taught love, respect and obedience 
from his babyhood. , 

There is no country in the world where the children are so 
happy as in Japan. Their parents love them dearly, they 
sacrifice time and money, and even endure poverty, that their 
boys and girls may have learning. They invent wonderful 
toys for them; they dearly love to play games with them and 
a father is never too busy to help fly the new kite, nor a mother 
to cut patterns for the new doll’s dress, and the children give 
in return for such love unquestioning obedience. 

The Japanese children believe that every unkind or untrue 
word is a little seed that turns into a dark and ugly weed and 
that to keep their houses and gardens sweet they must drop 
only seeds of kindness and love wherever they go. Isit strange, 
then, that Japan is called the “Flower of the Ocean?” 

Yam-Yam has a little sister that is to be what we would call 
christened to-morrow. He can’t tell us what her name is yet, 
for the priest must first throw three pieces of paper with a 
name on each into the air and the one that falls to the ground 
first is to be her name. The little brother told me that the 
paper with his name on it touched the floor twice and so he 
was named “ Yam-Yam!” 

But we must hurry to the “ Festival” or we shall be late, and 
that at any time is a disgrace in Japan. What strange houses 
we see! Almost like bird houses they seem. In front of each 
there is a white board nailed on a post and on this is written 
the street and number of the house, the name of the family and 
the names and ages of the children. Such beautiful gardens, 
sweet with cherry blossoms and nodding with glorious poppies 
and tall hollyhocks, and everywhere song birds! Along the 
roadside, under the purple wistaria trees, we see tea-tables 
waiting for the hot and tired traveller and everywhere are 
groups of pretty dark-eyed girls with their tiny brothers or 
sisters strapped on their backs, for no one stays at home in 
Japan to “mind the baby”; no, indeed, for at the age of one 
month he starts out on his little pilgrimage in the great world. 

And now we have come to the market-place, to the real 
“Carnival of the Flowers.” Flowers, flowers everywhere! 
With baskets full, hands full and skirts full the children dart 
here, there and everywhere covering the ground and each other 
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with the velvet petals. The air is sweet with their fragrance. 
White flowers, red ones, pink ones, yellow ones —a wonderful 
rainbow of color. 

At last silence falls. The judges have arrived and every 
heart beats high with hope, for the most perfect flower of each 
kind is given a prize. Little Yam-Yam’s hand trembles in 
ours as he hears his name called and knows that the beautifu! 
chrysanthemum he has cared for and loved so tenderly has 
received a prize. 

Silently he leaves us, passes noislessly to the judge’s seat, and 
bowing his head to the ground thanks the “most honorable 
men for noticing his most humble plant.” 

» We must go now back to our home in America and leave 
you, little Yam-Yam, in your beau’ iful land of many flowers. 


Human Types 
~ The Japanese and Chinese 


GRACE EVELYN STARKS 
M AY shone over all the land, and Room 2 was abloom 


~~ 


with Chinese lilies. ‘The bulbs had been purchased 
by the children and planted in shallow dishes with 
plenty of water and pebbles. They served as a 
beautiful lesson in Nature Study on the storage of food for the 
plant. They were also used for brush exercises, and some 
water colors truly Japanese in character were thus produced. 

From the front window corner of the room hung two charm- 
ing baskets constructed by the children from matting, straw- 
board mat-edges and raffia, and swung by their braided cords 
from a bamboo pole. These were filled with hepaticas. Tilo 
matting is a product of Japan, being made from the shavings 
of fir trees and work done with it, even in primary grades, is 
peculiarly effective. A dark corner of the room had been 
brightened by a row of lanterns made by the pupils as seat 
work, and every boy and girl boasted a kite made by his or her 
own hands. 

The sand-table represented the home and school life of the 
Orient. The lower half of the school-house was made of bam 
boo and the upper half paper. A matting was laid on the floor 
and some of the little girls brought squares of padded silk ‘for 
the children to rest their knees upon while studying.” There 
were two other buildings — one, taken from a blackboard il- 
lustration in the November, 1911, Prmmary Epvucation, the 
children fondly called their ‘‘Tea House.” ‘The tree that 
flourished by its side was covered with cherry blossoms and 
the Cherry Festival was dwelt upon at the time of its construc- 
tion. Several dead branches were covered with blossoms 
made by tearing six thicknesses of pink paper with one tearing. 
The petals were then joined together on the branch with a 
drop of teacher’s sealing wax,*though paste might have been 
used and the flowers arranged according to the pupils’ sense 
of the artistic. In the water were placed the Japanese water 
flowers, so easily procured at any curio shop. The other 
building was made of matting and before it was a string of 
paper fish which proclaimed the Feast of the Flags, and as the 
breezes occasionally sent them gaily floating, a small boy whose 
fish were making these strange movements, would be heard to 
remark that “‘he would go through life easily.” Of course 
many dolls in Japanese attire were brought by the children, 
and the teacher was fortunate in having many fine Japanese 
prints and other articles purchased -on a trip to Chinatown. 
The burlap bulletin board above the table was covered wit! 
pictures dealing with the life of the Orientals. 

The pupils became so imbued with the study that the teacher 
had some difficulty in suppressing a low, hissing sound, pre- 
sumably a mark of respect and awe at her appearance. 

Chinese and Japanese games were played at recess, a favor- 
ite being the Water Sprite. In this game, one child occupied 
a central position while the others took places on each side of 
the pretended stream. They crossed and recrossed three times 
singing: 

Years glide along and the third one is here; 
Whom will the water sprite take this year? 

They then assumed their former positions upon the banks 

and the sprite endeavored to catch any who attempted to cross. 
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While not differing greatly from the Pull Away, the interest 
was high, as Wretched Flea had played it. 

The special work in Nature consisted of the study of the 
silk worm and tea. These, of course, furnished material for 
language, clay modeling and drawing. The real silk worms 
were obtained and fed osage orange leaves as well as the mul- 
berry, as the latter were rather hard to procure. Booklets, 
with covers of painted matting and tied with raffia, were made 
and the development from worm to moth was recorded and 
illustrated. The story of “Si-Ling-Chi” that appeared in 
PRIMARY EDUCATION, May, 1911, was told and reproduced. 

Any reputable tea company will furnish plates and samples 
suitable for school work upon the study of Tea. It was at this 
point of the work that the teacher carried out a long cherished 
plan for a ‘‘ Mothers’ Afternoon.”’ The mothers of the pupils 
were invited to visit the school for the last Friday of the month. 
The invitations were prettily decorated with brush work by 
the children. The regular work in story telling and dram- 
atization and a short program consisting of Japanese fairy 
tales, the singing of Eugene Field’s “‘ Little Blue Pigeon” and 
other numbers Japanese in character were given. A table had 
been set up in one corner and was gay with pink tea roses and 
cherry blossoms. Pink and white baskets had been made by 
the children for candies, and the teacher had brought her dain- 
tiest china and silver. A copper kettle was used and the chil- 
dren were especially interested in the brewing of the tea after 
the study of the subject. Little girls in Japanese attire served 
the small cakes and tea. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Seven Little Sisters Andrews. 

Each and All Andrews. 

The Story of Wretched Flea Miller. 
Earth and Sky, III Stickney. 
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Big People and Little Pecple of Other Lands Shaw. 
Strange People Siéarr. 
PRIMARY EpucaTION, September, rgtt. 


Foreign Stamps in Primary 


Work 


ARTHUR IRWIN SMITH 

There is something about these little bits of paper 
that is fascinating even to grown-ups, so we cannot 
wonder at boys becoming so enthusiastic in forming 
collections of.them. There is as much material of an 
educational value in a double handful of mixed foreign 
stamps, costing ten cents, as in a dollars’ worth of charts, 
stencils, and stuff of that nature. 

For instance, in our primary geography we are studying 
Europe and just at present we are interested in Belgium. 
Have we any Belgian stamps in the collection before us? 
Certainly, here is a long pink one marked Belgique with the 
picture of an ugly, bearded king. That is King Leopold who 
died a short time ago. It is postmarked at Brussels, the 
capital. By looking carefully through the lot we find others 
postmarked Antwerp, Liege, and other principal cities. 
But the Belgian stamps are the ugliest and dullest of the lot. 
Here is an oblong five-cent stamp with the picture of the 
sphinx and a pyramid in the background. Who can guess 
where it is from? Here is one from Mauritius —who knows 
where that is? Then we find dozens of different ones from 
France, Spain, Australia, South America, and, in fact, from 
practically every country in the world. 

But that is enough to show the possibilities in geography. 
Take history: much of our own is portrayed on our stamps. 
Almost every one of our great men is on some one of our 
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stamps. 
Franklin next. The issue of 1902 shows the dates of the 
birth and death of the great men portrayed. It is the custom 
to use only the pictures of deceased statesmen, so it will 
probably be some time before we have the pictures of Roose- 
velt or Taft on any of our stamps. 

There have been commemorative issues of stamps for all 
our biggest expositions and many of these show scenes of 
importance in our history. The Columbian issue of 1893 
gives views of the landing of Columbus, his flagship and fleet, 
his welcome back to Spain, his presentation of the natives 
at court, and several other historical occurrences in his life. 
The Omaha issue of 1898 shows Marquette on the Mississippi 
River, hunting and farming scenes in the west, the Mississippi 
River bridge at St. Louis, and several others. The Pan- 


Washington is most frequently seen and probably 
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American and Louisiana Purchase stamps are of equal 
interest. The ten-cent stamp of the latter issue hasa map of 
the United States, showing the Louisiana Purchase territory. 

As busy work for the little fellows they are hard to beat. 
Have them form collections of them in little blank books, 
pasting them in flat. Or better still, you can get gummed 
tissue paper hinges for ten cents a thousand and the stamps 
can be changed and mounted at will. Cut out all the differ- 
ent portraits of rulers and form a picture gallery of kings. 
If the children get sufficiently interested in them they can 
be used as premiums for perfect lessons. 

Now, this little article is only intended to give you the 
suggestion and set you thinking. You can readily tell 
whether anything along this line would suit your particular 
case and work it out in detail for yourself. 





The Soldier’s Flower and the Soldier’s Flag 


SARAH HuTCHINSON DovuGLass 


The Soldier’s Flower 


If I were a flower on a soldier’s grave, 
Where a soldier’s flag would gently wave, 

I would try to deck, with a tender grace, 
The lowly mound of his resting place. 
Together the flag and I would keep 

A loving watch o’er his dreamless sleep; 
While over us both the sunbeams would play 
And the stars smile down from their shining way. 
Then, when my silent mission was done, 

I would drop my petals one by one, 

Like soft, falling tears on the sod below, 
And only the flag and I would know. 


Girl 


The Soldier’s Flag 


If I were a flag on a soldier’s grave, 

It would be glory enough to crave 

To know that the flag he loved was there 

With a bonnie flower the vigil to share. 

Together the flower and I would keep 

A loving watch o’er his dreamless sleep; 

While over us both the sunbeams would play, 

And the stars smile down from their shining way. 

Then, when the flower’s mission was done, 

And her petals were dropping one by one, 

They would seem to say to the sleeper below, 
‘Goodbye, dear soldier, for I must go; 

But I leave you a comrade faithful and true, 

For the soldier’s flag will stay with you.” 


Boy 





MONTH BY MONTH PICTURE STUDY 


Two Mothers and Their 


Families 
Painting by Elizabeth Gardner (Mrs. William A. Bouguereau) 
Jennie ELiis Keysor 


The painter of our picture this month is an American 
woman who has made Paris her home for some time and who 
still lives there. Her husband was the famous and popular 
painter of religious subjects and everyday scenes, William 
Adolphe Bouguereau, who died in 1905. Elizabeth Gardner, 
a New Hampshire woman, was a pupil of Bouguereau and 
became his second wife. The bride-mother in his well-known 
picture, “ Virgin Consolator,”’ was his first wife and the dead 
child in the foreground his baby, while the whole picture 
expresses his grief over the loss of them both. His second wife 
has probably retained her former name to avoid the confusion 
of her work with that of her distinguished husband. From 
the picture which we have before us, this precaution was wise, 
for at every point it strongly. resembles the genre work of 
Bouguereau: Here are the smooth-skinned, neat peasants, 
the very opposite of Millet’s men and women of the fields; 
the well-nigh perfect and very attractive child, while the pre- 
dilection for a woman and child subject is self-evident. All 
of these points are markedly characteristic of Bouguereau’s 
work. But however allied her work is to that of her great 
husband, we find that she gained honors on her own account, 
for she has taken medals at the Paris Salon, and at the Paris 
Exposition in 1889. The picture reproduced this month was 
painted in 1888. 

THE PICTURE 

Our picture is one that readily lends itself to the purpose 
of primary art and language instruction, because there is 
so much in it of natural interest to children. The two 
mothers and their respective families—-the heavy-armed 
and large-handed woman with the lovely child at her knee, 





and the babe, supposedly asleep in the cradle, make up 
the focal group of the picture. Otherwise distinctly separate 
groups — the human mother and her children and the hen 
and her chickens—are skilfully united by the artist, who 
represents the child as pointing to the chickens as he turns to 
address a childish question to his mother. The mother and 
child are so smooth in their flesh texture and so well-kept 
that one might almost question their being peasants at all were 
it not for the homely interior—the low cupboard on which 
is a basket, perhaps of herbs and mushrooms, the ordinary 
kitchen utensils near to the open fire, where undoubtedly 
the family cooking is done, the quaint wooden cradle where 
the baby is strapped in that he shall not fall out while the 
mother, who is cook and nurse, goes about her household 
tasks. That the chickens find in this living room of the 
family their common feeding place, gives the crowning touch 
to a pleasant interior in spite of the “furbished-up” appear- 
ance of the Mother and Child. 

A satisfactory and entertaining thing to do in connection 
with this picture would be to gather with it several of William 
Bouguereau’s genre pictures such as: “Little Mother,” “ Little 
Scholar,’’ ‘‘ Little Marauders,” “‘The Elder Sister,” and note 
how similar are the faces and the execution — especially the 
drawing, which is very correct—and the smooth, flaccid flesh. 
The refinement and prettiness of the faces extend even to the 
bare feet, which are not truly the callous feet of peasants who 
are wont to go barefooted. 

We all love pretty things and children show this fondness 
early, but while they will talk long and interestedly about{these 
pictures, I believe that the majority of children will express 
a preference for the gnarled, labor-hardened péasants of 
Millet. At all events, the comparison or contrast is well worth 
trying and whatever the verdict the children give, acknowledge 
its points of excellence and correct errors, but leave them free 
in their choice, for, as I have frequently observed in these 


articles, “Art [speaks a {various language and she speaks [to 
all.” 
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Two Mothers andjTheir}Families —Gardner 
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Wash Drawings Done in a First Grade 


May 1912 


WEEK BY WEEK LESSON PLANS IN ENGLISH 


CAROLINE GRIFFIN 


Second Year 


First WEEK 
Monday , 
Have the children copy the following poem in their com- 
position books: 
GROWING 
A little rain and a little sun, 
And a little pearly dew, 
And a pushing up and a reaching out, 
Then leaves and tendrils all about; 
Ah, that’s the way the flowers grow, 
Don’t you know? 


A little work and a little play, 

And lots of quiet sleep; 

A cheerful heart and a sunny face, 

And lessons learned and things in place; 

Ah, that’s the way the children grow, 

Don’t you know ? — Selected 
Tuesday 

Have the children learn the first stanza of the poem, ‘“‘ Grow- 

ing.”’ Have them tell, in their own words, how the flowers 
grow. How many have a flower garden? What do they do 
to help the flowers grow, when the rain does not come? 
(Water the flowers with a watering-pot.) 


Wednesday 

Have the children learn the second stanza of the poem, 
Srowing,”’ 

Have the children tell, in their own words, how children 
grow. Here is an excellent opportunity to emphasize the 
necessity of proper food, cereals, rather than candy, etc. 


“ce 


Thursday 
Write a list of the name words (nouns) in the poem “‘ Grow- 
ing.” 


Friday 
Write a word that rhymes with rain. 
Write a word that rhymes with sun. 
Write a word that rhymes with play. 
Write a word that rhymes with jace. 





SECOND WEEK 
Monday 
Story for Reproduction: 


THE LEAVES AND THE Roots 


“We give cool shade to the green grass,” said the fluttering leaves. 
“We dress the tree in fresh green. Without us it would be brown and 
bare. 

“The tired traveler and the weary animals are grateful tor our shade 
Children like to play under our shade. At night the birds come tous 
for shelter. We hide the nests with the little birds. The light winds 
rustle us gently.” 

And the leaves felt that they were very important. 


“What you say is quite true,” said a voice from the ground. “ But 


don’t forget us.” 


“Who are you? Where do you grow?” said the leaves. 

“We are deep in the ground, far below you. But we feed the tree an: 
make you grow. Weare the roots. You owe all your beauty tous 

“We are not as beautiful as you, but we do not die. When winter 
comes you fall. The tree stands firm, for it is held in place by us. 

“Tf we should die, the tree would die, and you would die too.” 


Tuesday 


Have the children tell back to you the story of,‘ The*Leaves 


ty 


and the Roots.” 


Wednesday 
Write sentences answering the following questions: 
What do the leaves give to the grass? 
What do the leaves do for the children ? 
What do the leaves do for the little birds in their nests? 
What do the roots do for the leaves? 
What do the roots do for the tree? 
What would happen to the leaves if the roots should die? 
What would happen to the tree if the roots should die? 


Thursday 
For Dictation: 


O Violets, hurry please‘ 
For summer will soon be here. 

Just open your sweet blue eyes, 

And smile at me, my dear! 
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Friday 
_ Write“five sentences about Spring flowers and birds. 


Tuirp WEEK 

Monday 

Conversation on Spring Flowers: What flowers have you 
found this Spring? Where did you find pussy-willows? 
Where did you find hepaticas? Where can you find daisies? 
Where can you find buttercups? Have thecherry trees blos- 
somed yet? What color are cherry blossoms? Have the pear 
trees blossomed yet? What color are the pear blossoms? 
What color are apple blossoms? What color are dogwood 
flowers? Where do we find the dogwood? What kind of 
a blossom has the horse-chestnut? What can you do with 
horse-chestnuts? Are they good to eat? 


Tuesday 
Have the following poem copied in the composition books: 


ALways GROWING 


What do you do in the ground, little seed, 
Under the rain and snow; 

Hidden away from the bright blue sky, 
And lost to the madcap sparrow’s eye? 


Why, do you not know? 
I grow. 


What do you do in the nest, little bird, 
When the bough springs to and fro?j.g 
How do you pass the time away, °“# 
From dawn to dusk of the summer day? 


Why, do you not know? 
I grow. 


What do you do in the pond, little fish, 
With scales that glisten so? 

In and out of the water-grass, 

Never at rest, I see you pass. 


Why, do you not know? 
I grow. 


What do you do in the cradle, my boy, 
With chubby cheeks all aglow? & 1Z 
What do you do when your toys are put 
Away, and your wise little eyes are shut? 


Why, do ter not know? 
grow. 


ae growing! By night or day 
No idle moments we see; 
Whether at work or cheerful play, 
Let us all be able to say, 
In the goodness of God, 
We grow! 


The teacher may recite the stanza asking the questions, the 
children replying, after each, “Why, do you not know? I 
grow.’ Then all together recite the last stanza. The pupils 
will never tire of the poem, if given in this way. 


Wednesday 
Write sentences, answering the following questions: 
What does the little seed do under the ground ? 
What does the little bird do in the nest? 
What does the little fish do in the pond? 
What does the little boy do when his eyes are shut? 
When do we all grow? 


Thursday 
_ Write the name words (nouns) in the poem, “Always Grow- 
ing.” 
Friday 
Conversation on the Way Things Grow: Children give ex- 


amples of things that grow and things that do not grow. Does 
a house grow? Does a book grow? 
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FourTH WEEK 
Monday 
The following little poem, to be learned by the children, may 
be recited, the little folks holding each a daisy: 


Daisy NURSES 
The daisies white are nursery maids, 
With frills upon their caps; 
And daisy buds are little babes 
They tend upon their laps. 
Sing ‘‘Heigh-ho!” while the wind sweeps low, 
Both babies and nurses are nodding — just so. 


The daisy babies never cry, 
The nurses never scold; 
They never crush the dainty frills 
About their cheeks of gold. 
They’re nid-nid nodding! oh, pretty sight! 


The daisies love the golden sun 
Up in the clear blue sky; 
He gazes kindly down on them, 
And winks his jolly eye, 
While soft and slow, all in a row, 
Both nurses and babies are nodding — just so.—Selected 


The children can work out a very pretty dramatization of 
the poem for themselves. 


Tuesday 
Write five sentences about daisy babies. 


Wednesday 


Conversation on Memorial Day: It is probably best to 
touch very lightly upon the death of our heroes, in talking 
with little children, but the placing of flowers on the graves 
may be emphasized as much as you like. Anything that has 
to do with flowers pleases children, and no idea of anything 
sad will enter their heads if the teacher is careful what she 
says. 


For Dictation: 


Children, bring your sweetest flowers! 
North, and South, and East, and West; 
Bring the flowers you love the best, 
Lay them where the soldiers rest. 


Thursday 


Write the names of five flowers. 
Write the names of three trees. 
Write the names of three things you like to eat. 


Friday 
Conversation on a Picnic: What one could carry to eat; 


what to play; what to do after lunch; what to carry home to 
mother. 
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Writing Letters 


M. ELIZABETH JAMES 


NTRODUCE the subject of letter-writing by a short 
talk about the post-office. 
How many have ever been to the post-office ? 
Where is it? Describe it. 

What did you go to the office for ? 

(Perhaps to post letters, perhaps to call for mail.) 

Who has charge of the post-office ? 

(The, postmaster.) 

In the villages and towns people go to the post-office to get 
their mail. In cities, how do people get their mail ? 

(The letter-carriers or postmen take them to the houses.) 

How are letters carried from one town or city to another ? 

(On trains.) 

In what are they taken from the office to the train and from 
the train to the office ? 

(In mail-bags.) 

When they reach the office what is done with them? 

(They are sorted and delivered.) 

What do we have to put on a letter before it can be sent ? 

(A stamp.) 

What do we have to pay for the stamp? 

Where does this money go? 

Who pays the postmaster, the letter-carriers, and the clerks 
who work in the post-office ? 

Why do we write letters? 

(To send messages.) 

How were letters carried before there were any trains? 

(By stage-coach.) 

How often did people write or receive letters in those days ? 

Compare with the conditions now. 

What other ways of sending messages have we? 

(Telephone, telegraph, cable, wireless telegraphy.) 

When we wish to send a long message, what do we do? 

(Write a letter.) 

Now teach the form and parts of a letter. 

A letter carries a message. It must tell where and when it 
was written, also to whom and by whom it was written. 

The first part of the letter tells where and when the letter 
was written. This part is called the heading. The heading 
is written in the upper right corner of the sheet of paper, with 
a margin all around it. If you are writing a letter from your 
school the heading should look like this: 


Blank School, 
Salem, Mass.., 
Jan. 10, 1912 


The next part of the letter tells to whom the letter is written. 
This is called the gréeting. 

If you are writing to your mother the greeting should be: 
My dear Mother, 

This should be written below the heading at the left of the 
sheet. 

The next part of the letter contains the message. 
part is called the body of the letter. 

After the body of the letter comes the ending. This con- 
sists of some polite or friendly phrase. In writing to your 
mother or father the ending would be: 

Your loving daughter, 
or 
Your loving son, 


The ending is to be written below the body of the letter in 
the middle of the line. In writing to friends the following 
endings may be used: 

Yours sincerely, 
Yours very sincerely, 
Yours with love, 
Yours cordially, 


This 


For business letters: 
Yours truly, 
Yours respectfully, 
_ The ending of the letter is followed by the signature. The 
signature is the name of the person who wrote the letter. 
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Put a model letter on the blackboard as follows: 


HARVARD, MASs., 
Jan. 1, 1912 
DEAR HENRY, 

We are having a vacation. It has been very cold here. 
are all frozen. We have been skating every day. 
come and visit me. 
Come soon if you can. 


The ponds 
I wish you could 
We could skate, play games, and make candy. 


Your cousin, 
Dick Foster 


Study with the class, the parts, their significance, and ar 
rangement. Children should copy the letter under the direc- 
tion and supervision of the teacher. Give special attention 
to the arrangement of the parts, punctuation, and capitaliza- 
tion. Question about the parts of the letter. 

Where was the letter written ? 

When was it written ? 

What is the name of the part that tells these facts? 

Where on the paper is this written ? 

To whom was the letter written? 

What part tells this? 

Read the greeting. 

Where is it written ? 

What mark of punctuation follows it? 

What message does the letter contain? 

‘What is this part called? 

What relation is Dick Foster to Henry ? 

What tells this? (The ending.) 

Read the name of the boy who wrote the letter. 

What name is given to this part of the letter ? 

When the letter has been copied again by the class, the 
spelling and punctuation studied more carefully, give the 
letter as a dictation exercise. 

For the next step lead the class to write a composite letter 
to some person, heading it from the school. Perhaps they 
will choose to write to some absent member of the class. 
As the parts are given, the teacher writes the letter on the 
blackboard. The pupils tell the position of each part, spell 
all the words giving the capitalization and punctuation. 

Here is a sample of this kind of class exercise. The chil- 
dren decided to write to a boy who had been absent a long 
time on account of illness. Each sentence was given by a 
different pupil. 


(Cousin.) 


PRACTICE SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MAss., 


Jan. 11, 1912 


DEAR HUBERT, 

We are sorry that you have been absent so long. The school yard 
is covered with ice. It is fine skating. We wish that vou were here. 
It is too bad that you have missed the skating and coasting. We hope 
that you will be back to school soon. 

Your friends, 
THe Tarrp GRADE CHILDREN 


This was copied and studied by the class and then given 
as a dictation exercise. 

Drill on writing different headings should be given. 
be both oral and written. 
as the following: 

John lives at 12 Fairmount St., Salem, Mass. 

Paul lives in Beverly, at 16 Ocean St. 

What will be the heading of a letter written from each of 
these boy’s homes ? 

Give much drill of this kind, 


It may 
Write on the board such sentences 


Ask each child to learn to 
spell correctly the name of the street on which he lives. 
When the form of the letter is well-fixed, the children 


are ready to write original letters. They may write at the 
teacher’s suggestion, letters to parents inviting them to visit 
the school; letters to playmates asking them to spend Satur- 
day with the writer; letters to the teacher each telling his 
greatest wish; others telling what each would like to be when 
grown up; and still others telling what each would like to be 
if he could be a flower, or a bird, or an animal. Let each 
imagine he is a boat, an automobile, or some other chosen 
object and write a letter telling where he travels, what he 
does, and some of the things he sees on his journeyings. 

Following are some original letters by third grade children. 
They are exact copies in spelling, punctuation, and wording 
of the first drafts. 
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PRACTICE SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MAss., 
May 23, 1911 
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My Dear Miss JAMES 
My greatest wish is a revolver that costs four dollers. 
Your pupil, 
Harry 


PRACTICE SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MAss., 
March 15, 1911 
Dear Miss JAMES, 
I would like to have a diamond ring with four diamonds in it for my 
birthday. A diamond ring is the best thing in the world. 
Your loving pupil, 
WALTER 


PRACTICE SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MAss., 
March 24, 1911 
DEAR Miss JAMES, 
I would like to be a fairy or a cat. I would like to be a cat because 
I could go out in the sunshine and stay behind the stove. 
Your Pupil, 
ELIZABETH 


PRACTICE SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MAss., 
March 24, 1911 
Dear Miss JAMES, 
I would like to be a owl because owls sleep all day and at night they 
are hooting in the moonlight. Owls are wise. ; 
Your pupil, 
HENRY 


PRACTICE SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASss., 
March 26, 1911 
DEAR Miss JAMES 
When I grow up I’m going to be a lawyer. 
because there are good pay in it. 
Lincoln. 


I’m going to be a lawyer 
I’m going to be one like Abraham 


Yours Sincerely, 
EVERETT 


PRACTICE SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MAss., 
Jan. 12, 1912 
DEAR MIss JAMES, 
I want to be married because there is nothing else to do. 
’ Your pupil, 
ELINOR 


PRACTICE SCHOOLS, 
SALEM, MAss., 
March 26, 1911 
Dear Miss JAMES, 
I am going to be a mayor. 


Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE 
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PRACTICE SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MAss., 
March 24, 1911 
Dear MIss JAMES, 

I would like to be a fairy because I would have wings and I could fl; 
around the country. I would have a fairy wand. I would do good 
things to people. I would be dressed in gold things and silver things 
I would turn myself into a pig and a goat, and into a flower. If people 
were bad I would turn them into bad things or I would make then 
good. 

Your puple, 
MARION 


PRACTICE SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASss., 
Feb. 2, 1910 
DEAR Miss JAMES, ¢ 
I want to be a fireman. And put your haus out. I will jump out 
of the window and sae ow ow ow ow an i will go home and make a 
barth. ; 
Your loving freind, 
CLARENCE 


PRACTICE SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MAss., 
May 23, 1910 
DEAR Miss JAMES, 
My greatest wish is that I want a little runabout ottumoobeel that | 
can run myself and I want it to have one of the best musheens there is 
and have a covering over it. 


RONALD 


PRACTICE SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MAss., 
May 23, 1911 
DEAR MIss JAMES, 

I would like a wishing coat and then I could wish anything I wanted 
But if I had more than one wish I would wish for a watch and pon, 
and cart. 

Your loving friend, 
THOMAS 


PRACTICE SCHOOL, 
SALEM, Mass., 
May 23, I9gII 
DEAR Miss JAMES, 
My greatest wish is to be promoted and I want to be good and I want 
a bicicle. 
Yours truly, 
ROBERT 


PRACTICE SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MaAss., 


March 26, 1911 
Dear Miss JAMES, 


I am going to be a soldier when I grow up. 
marine. Then I will go to war and fite. 
am alive. 


I will go through th: 
Then I will come home if | 


Your loving Soldier Boy, 
HARRY 





—————— 
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Primary Geography 
CHRISTIANA MouNT 
(Book rights reserved) 


F pupils are to comprehend and enjoy geography, they 
| must have a thorough knowledge of the four cardinal 
points, and must be able to apply this knowledge. 

It is surprising to note the number of children and 
adults who have only a very vague idea of the side of the 
street on whch they live, the direction in which their houses 
face, or which way to turn if they are directed to the east, 
west, etc. Tell your friend to meet you on the north side of 
the building and the chances are she will wait patiently on 
the east side. 

It is impossible for the pupils of the third grade to take up 
the lesson on the city unless they are familar with the chief 
points of the compass. Usually the work on direction is 
taken up in the second grade and reviewed in the third before 
beginning the city lesson. As there may be some who do not 
know how to go about it, the regular second grade lesson is 
given below. 

REVIEW 


Point to the right side of the room. Who sits at your right ? 

Show me your left hand. Your right hand. Walk to the 
right side of the room. 

Who sits at your left? Show me your right ear. Your 
right eye. Your left ear. Name some of the things on the 
right side of the room. On the left side. 

On which side of the room is the door? The blackboard ? 

Questions similar to these will suggest themselves. The 
work must be rapid or the interest will be lost. 


EAstT 


Send a pupil to the teacher’s desk to find the right and left 
sides. 

Change her position. Tell her to point to the right and left 
sides again. Class note the difference. 

Place two children facing each other. Tell them to go to 
the right. Call attention to the fact that each moved in an 
opposite direction. 

Send a pupil to the board. Ask him to point to the right. 
Change his position. Tell him to point to the right again. 
Notice the difference. Give many illustrations and lead 
pupils to conclude that right and left depend upon the position 
in which they stand, and that there must be certain fixed 
terms in order to determine the location of places. 

Speak of the early morning in winter —the darkness. The 
reason for the darkness. After a while it becomes light. 
Why? How many have ever seen the sun rise? How many 
can point to the place? If they cannot the teacher must 
show them. Give the name East if they are unable to do 
so. Drill on it. 

Pupils point to the east, saying, “‘We are pointing to the 
east” or “‘I am pointing to the east.” 

Walk to the east saying, “‘I am walking towards the east.” 

They may also name some of the things on the east side of 
the room, the pupils sitting on the east side or face the east. 

Continue the drill until the majority of the pupils are 
reasonably certain of the term, and can readily find the east 
not only in the school-room, but the school yard and the 
street. 

WEsT 


West is usually developed in the same way as the east. 


NortTH 


Point to the east. To the west. Point to the east with 
your right hand and the west with your left. The north is 
in front of you. You may point to the north. Point to the 
east. What is the direction opposite the east? It is a good 
plan for the teacher to point in an opposite direction, that is, 
when she requires the pupils to point east she must point west, 
or vice versa. ‘This will make the pupils depend upon them- 
selves. If the north is in front of you what is in back of you? 
(There may be some children who are familiar with the terms 
north and south, but in the majority of cases they will have 
to be told.) 
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If space permits, a line may be drawn on the floor from 
north to south, and another from east to west, but that is not 
always possible, as many rooms are very much crowded. 
Send the pupils to the north, south, east and west sides of the 
rooms. Each may say, “This is the north side of the room,”’ 
or ‘‘I am standing at the east side of the room.” Or another 
may say, “Mary is standing at the north side of the room,” 
etc. 

Pupils must learn the following: When my right hand is 
pointing to the east and my left hand to the west, the north 
will be in front of me and the south will be in back of me. 
(In every case the actions must accompany the repetition of 
the statement.) 

ORAL DRILL 


Which is the north side of the room? 
The south side? Who sits north of you? West of you? 

In what direction do the pupils face? On which side of 
the room is the door? The teacher’s desk? Which sides 
have no windows? Which sides have no doors? 

What street or road is north of the school? Which one is 
west? East? South? 

Repeat the drill in the school yard and if possible in the 
street. It will be found that pupils who are letter perfect 
in the room will become confused as soon as they are ques- 
tioned out-of-doors. 

The lessons may be made more interesting by introducing 
the North Star; the compass. 


The east side? 


THe Norte STAR 


Draw the Dipper. How many have ever noticed a group 
of stars looking like this? If you draw a line through the two 
bright stars farthest from the handle it will point to another 
star not quite so bright. This star is called the North Star 
and is always in the north. If you find it, how will it help 
you to find the other directions? Of what use is it to sailors ? 


THe Compass 


Notice 
Turn the 
Carry it 


Show acompass. Ask how many know what it is. 
the little needle. In what direction does it point ? 
compass. In what direction does it still point? 
to another part of the room. Notice the needle. Infer that 
it always points in one direction. What is the name of that 
direction? How will the compass help you to find the other 
directions? You-may name and point to each one. They 
are called the cardinal points. Cardinal means chief points. 

Children are always interested in the fact that the Chinese 
were the inventors of the compass, although they did not per- 
fect it. This affords an opportunity for the teacher to impress 
upon the children that other countries besides their own have 
contributed to the world. There is a tendency among a 
great many children to decry people of, other nationalities, 
and it is for the teacher to let down the bars of prejudice in 
order to give the pupils a wider point of view. 

The semi-cardinal points may be developed in connection 
with this lesson. Ask the pupils to point to the north and 
east. Tell them northeast lies between these two. Do not 
teach that it lies just half way between the two points as the 
pupils are apt to form a wrong conception. 

Teach the other points in the same way. Drill by asking 
the pupils to find the north with the compass. The south- 
west, the east, etc. 

Place a child in the middle of the room. Tell another 
to look at the compass and stand north of him. Place two 
children in definite positions and ask another to determine 
their positions as regards to each other, after examining the 
compass. 

Determine the position of the playground as regards to 
school, the post-office and other buildings. 

On pad backs draw the lines and place the cardinal points 
in their proper places. For the next lesson put in the semi- 
cardinal points. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 


If you were asked by a stranger to tell the way to the 
library, what would you do? What is another name for way? 
The way to a place is direction. 

Name the chief points of the compass. The semi-cardinal 














points. How can you find the north at night? Ona pleasant 
day? Ona rainy day? In what direction do the birds fly 
in the fall? Why? Where does the sunseemtorise? Point 
and make a complete statement. If you stand with your 
back to the sun in the morning, in what direction does your 
shadow fall? Where does the sun seem to set? Walk 
towards the west and tell me where you are going. Make 
a complete statement. If you stand with your back to the 
sun when it is setting, in what direction will your shadow 
fall? What do we call 12 o’clock in the daytime? Where 
is the sun at noon? What can you say about your shadow 
then? (These questions may be asked and answered on a 
clear sunny day at recess.) 

Place your pencils on your papers so that the points are 
toward the north, the east, the west, etc. 
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Place a chair at the southwest side of the room. 

John may stand northeast of Mary. 

In which direction does your house face ? 
tion do you walk when you come to school? 
of the street is your house? 
as you return from school ? 
the sun shine in the morning? 


In which direc- 
On which side 
In what direction do you walk 

On which side of the school does 
What must we know about 
a place besides direction? Elicit the fact that we must know 
the distance. By distance we mean how far it is. What 
measure do we use for cloth? If you are going to take a long 
walk or run a race, what measure do you use? About twenty 
blocks make a mile. How long would it takc you to walk 
that distance? Time as a measure is more easily compre 
hended than space. In fact it is commonly used in many 
sections of the country. 








Two Number Games 
Atma M. Hupson 


O much repetition is needed to fix combinations in the 
minds oi children that any device which will do this, 
especially if it be in the nature of play, seems a great 
help. These two number games are great favorites in 

my second grade room, and perhaps other children may enjoy 
them too. 
CHECKER GAME 


On a strawboard rectangle 14’ x 1’ paste 2 inch squares of 
alternate black and red. Let the children draw, cut and paint 
these for seat work. This forms the checker-board. In the 
center of each colored square, paste or print figures according 
to the above diagram. 

Each child is given a counter to play with and the game 
may be played in several ways. Individual scores may be 
kept on the blackboard, or sides may be chosen and the side 
having the greatest number of correct combinations wins. 
Or answers to the different problems may be added for each 
side, and the side scoring highest wins. As each child plays 
and gives his combination it is recorded (without the answer) 
on the side for which he plays, as: 


North Side South Side 
6+2= 9+6= 
4t3= i+3= 


At the close of the game answers to the combinations are 
called for again and written on the board to finish the equa- 





tions, thus repeating each problem, since the child has already 
given it once when playing: 


6+2=8 
4+3=7 


15 


9+ 6 
7+2 9 


I il 


If desired, further drill may be secured by visualizing each 
problem as erased from the board. 


Game 
Move on any two adjoining red squares. Add. 
Move on any three adjoining red squares. Add. 
Move on any two adjoining red squares. Subtract. 


Move from bottom to top of the checker-board on red squares. 
Add. 

Move from right to left. Add. 

Move from corner to corner. Add. 

Give black squares a value, as 1, or 10, and play on alter 
nate red and black squares. Add. 

Give black squares a value, as 2. Multiply. 


Seat Work 


Let children make a duplicate of the above checker-board 
using one inch squares on paper 6” x g” and play at seats 
recording combinations on paper. Of course red and black 
is not the only color scheme possible, green and black being 
just as good. The Bradley kindergarten squares make a very 
exact board. Black squares may be either painted or cut 
from black tailor paper, though the latter is more trying to 
the eyesight. All the numbers needed for one board will be 
found on one month’s leaf from a small calendar pad which 
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is easily obtained. The following problems result from mov- 
ing by two’s, and include all the forty-five combinations except 
those which are so simple as to make repetition hardly neces- 
sary in teaching them. 


ma.9° 6 wo 1: 
oe ke ee 


2 6 
8 8 


JACKSTONES OR JACKS 

Rule a rectangle 1’ x 14’ into one-inch squares. Number 
these as desired, playing of course with ruled board flat on the 
table. Throw two jackstones, pick up one by one, and add 
numbers underneath. Throw two stones and subtract smaller 
from larger number. Throw twostonesand multiply. Throw 
three (or more) and add. Keep score as for checker game. 
This would prove too noisy a game for seat work. 


Seat Work 

From the blackboard write combinations developed during 
the game. 

Supply the erased number to finish equations, as6 + ? =9. 

Build combinations with figures cut up in number boxes at 
seats. 





Third Grade Number 
May 
Kate K. O’NEILL 
Tie the prime numbers to 100. Leave on the 


board for the rest of the year, but have the children 

learn them. It is not necessary to leave the com- 

posite numbers in sight; simply lead the children to 
see that if a number is not prime, it must be composite; that 
if they know the prime numbers, they also know the com- 
posite. Keep reviewing the old definitions and learn: 

Division is the process of finding into how many parts a 
number can be divided. 

The Dividend is the number to be divided. 

The Divisor is the number by which we divide. 

The answer in division is called the Quotient. , 

The Remainder is what is left after dividing. 

Never divide by anything below thirteen except by Short 
Division. 

Above thirteen use Long Division unless the right hand 
figures are naught. 

In teaching Long Division put the several steps on the 
board and leave them until the children are sure. Begin 
dividing with the easiest numbers so only the process will 
have to be thought about. For the first divisors use 21, 31, 
41, 51, 61, 71, 81, 91; then 22, 32, etc., leaving from 13 to 19 
until the last, as they are the hardest. If you wish to use 
three figures in the divisor put naught in the middle and 
there will be no trouble, as: 904, 603, 207. 

If you write the quotient above the divisor, the teacher 
who teaches division of decimals, will doubtless bless you, 
as then there is no danger of the decimal point being omitted. 


SAMPLE LESSON 


Have the following on the board before you begin the 
lesson: 
Steps in Long Division 
See how many times the divisor will go in the dividend. 
Write the figure in the quotient. 
Multiply. 
Subtract. 
Bring down the next figure. 


21)946 
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In Long Division we will write the quotient over the dividend 
instead of under. 

What is the first step in Long Division ? 

How many figures in the divisor ? 

In the dividend? 

Can you tell how many times 21 will go in 94? 

Try the first figure of the divisor and the first figure of the 
dividend, and see if you can tell. 

What is the second step? 

Write your quotient figure over the second figure in your 
dividend. 

Why over the second figure? 


me fe 
21)946 


What is the third step? 
Multiply your divisor by 4. Do not write it, just multiply 
across and write the answer under 94. 


= 5% 
21)946 
84 
What is-the fourth step? 


What is the fifth step? 
Now what is the dividend? 


~ 
21)946 
84 
106 


Let us go back to the first step and do the same for this new 
dividend. 

What is your quotient? 

Have you anything left over? 

What do you call it? 

Where do you put it? 

What is your answer? 

Let us try another with 31 for the divisor. 

Who wants to go to the board and try one with 41 for the 
divisor ? 

Teach them to prove from the first, then every time they do 
an example in Long Division they are unconsciously doing 
addition, subtraction, multiplication and short division. 

Be sure you give no numbers that will not divide at present 
and give no seat work for two or three weeks. Let the first 
work be on the board where you can supervise it and know 
that they know what to do every time. 

When this kind of work can be done readily the worst part 
of the bugbear, Long Division, is over and the children are 
ready to do the thinking part of it. 

For oral class work: Given the factors are 2, 5 and 7. 
What is the number? Who can prove it? 

The factors are 2 4’s. What is the number? 
prove it ? 

The factors are 3 2’s and 5. 
can prove it? 

Still keep at the oral and written drill in counting; the 
tables; the addition and subtraction combinations; and the 
odd and even, and prime and composite numbers. 


Who can 


What is the number? Who 


SEAT WorK 


Write the answers only. 
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Write the factors and tell if they are odd or even; prime or 
composite. 





































63 
72 
45 
18 


hui tl 


a 


< 


7216 + 12, 11, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1,0. 
Do as many as you can and prove each one. 


3 
1 What cost 25 !bs. of sugar at 9 cts. per Ib; 11 doz. eggs 
at 35 cts. per doz., 24 lbs. butter at 50 cts. per Ib. ? 
2 9,417,635 — 2,184,927. 
3 84,726 + 9. 


4 


1 21 + 84 +-96 +75 + 82 + 93 + 84 + 76 + 89. 
2 aX sRMam 5s X6 X 7S ze. 

3 84— 13 —17 — 12 — B14 — If 

4 Divide $94.75 among 5 boys. 

Be sure to cut off your naughts. 

5 “795 + 20. 

6 6485 + 300. 

7 21,493 + 5000. 


- 


5 

1 Ardus bought 4 five-cent pencils and a ten-cent bottle of 
ink, how much change did she get from a half-dollar ? 

2 A blackboard is 48 inches long and 24 inches wide, how 
many square inches in the blackboard ? 

3 I have 16 yds of ribbon. How many inches of ribbon 
have I? 

4 How many quarts in 14 gals. of ice cream? 

5 How many pints of ice cream? 


6 


Be sure you look carefully and sée if your divisor is 2, 3, or 5. 
Find the prime factors of 360; 675; 196. 

Prove all three. 

Write the Money Table. 

Write the Liquid Measure Table. 

Write the Linear Measure Table. 


wmttwnd we 


7 
1 (4+5) X (7 + 2) + (12—3). 
2 (12+ 18) X(18+13)+(15—10) 
3 Write seventeen thousand two hundred five; eighty- 
six thousand; four hundred thousand one. 
4 Write in words, $14.76; $900.03; $85; $.72. 
(An easy way for children to do such examples as 1 and 2 is 
to simplify the first thing. 
(12 + 18) X (18 + 13) + (15 — 10). 
90 Ke 33. §. 


8 


Copy the prime numbers to 100. 
Write the composite ni mbers to 100. 
Write the odd numbers to 100. 

Write the even numbers to 100. 


>wnsr 


9 


1 6495 X 724. 

2 9864 + 8795 + 9649 + 8736. 
3 900,659 — 579,605. 

4 94,053 + 7- 


Io 


Work these examples and write the terms. 
1 624 + 425 + 312. 


2 725 — 148. 
3 694 X 405. 
4 525 + 6. 
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Write definitions for: 


1 Addition 
2 Addends 
3 Sum or amount 
4 Subtraction 
5 Minuend 
6 Subtrahend 
7 Difference or remainder 
8 Multiplication 
9 Multiplicand 

10 Multiplier 

11 Product 

12 Division 

13 Dividend 

14 Divisor 


15 Quotient 
16 Remainder in division 


12 

Write the answers only. 

Ty ee eg a 5 Soe Fe 50. 

2 2+8+74+37+6—94+44+84+7+6+5+49. 
3 Write the combinations for 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 


13 
I 42,621. 
Add anything you choose. 
Subtract anything you choose. 
Multiply by 400. 
Divide by 8000. 
2 Write any addition, subtraction, multiplication 
division table you choose. 


14 

1 Find } of 8276. 

2 Find $ of 9472. 

3 What cost 4 books at $1.25 each, 7 boxes of paper at 
60 cts..each, g boxes of seals at 15 cts. each? 

4 ‘If 7 dolls cost $9.45, what did they cost apiece ? 


15 
Divide 6846 by 91, 81, 71, 61, 51, 41, 31, 21. 
Do as many as youcan. See whocan do the most. Those 
who have the most right may go and show them to Miss Alice. 


160 

1 Make the rings for counting by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

2 Count by 2’s to 30. 

3. By 3’s to 24. 

4 By 4’s to 36. 

5 By 5’s to 50. 

6 By 6’s to 42. 

7 By 7’s to 56. 

8 By 8’s to 64. 

g By 9’s to 45. 
' 17 

1 How can you tell if the factor of a number is 2? 3? 
5? 
2 Factor 1800 and prove it. 
3 Write the factors of 14 and 27. Tell if they are odd or 
even; prime or composite. 


18 
1 If 32 books cost $72.00, how much will 1 book cost ? 
2 If 71 bushels of apples cost $60.35, what will 1 bushel 
cost ? 
3 26,845 + 92,176 + 84,793. 
4 641 + 275 — 321 X 5 + 7. 


19 
1 Find the sum of 
2X 28 = 

2X 37 

2X 45 

2X17 

2X 50 





odd or 
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2 Find the difference between 
4 of 621 = 
$ of 520 = 
3 Find the product of 
4 of 62 = 
4 of 48 = 
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20 , 
Write the steps in division. Work and prove. 
I 4,984 + 31. 
2 6532 + 92. 
3 7440 + 73. 
4 9816 + 64. 


An Exercise for Cutting and Pasting 


OCCUPATION LESSONS 


The Ever Popular Sandpaper 


Emma GERTRUDE WHITE 


T was 3:15 on a blazing August afternoon. The yearly 
institute of Markham County was in session, with a 
good attendance in spite of the weather. 

Miss Brooke slipped together the half-dozen little 
cards which held her notes. The sixty young women in the 
fresh, dainty summer dresses which always appear at the first 
day of institute had listened with flattering attention to her 
thoughtful, serious talk. 

“Now, girls,” ‘she said brightly, ‘I want to speak to you 
about something else, for just a minute. Five days will pass 
so quickly and our hour is so short that I want to give you the 
best and biggest things I can crowd into the time. But I can 
remember how disappointed I used to be, when I went to a 
meeting, no matter how inspiring, and did not bring home 
some of the bright little devices that help to give variety to 
our work. My proposal is this: All who can give a half- 
hour of extra time, meet me to-morrow at the close of the 
session and let us form a pattern exchange.” 

A puzzled, pleased look ran around the room. 

“You don’t know what that is? Well, bring to-morrow 
your best pattern for making something from sandpaper — 
the ever popular sandpaper. Bring the finished article if 
you can and let us exchange notes. You will find several 
sheets on this table. Help yourselves.” 

_ Just then the dismissal bell rang and the girls drifted out 
into the big hall with many a shy expression of gratitude for 
the helpful talk of the afternoon. 

_ “Well, Esther Brooke,” exclaimed Miss Goddard, the 
instructor in history, on the following afternoon, “do you 
mean to say you are going to add on a half-hour at the end 
of your hard, strenuous day?” 

‘s “Just what I am going to do,” was the gay, defiant reply. 

It won’t hurt me a bit and I know the girls will listen to me 
all the better, for receiving a little outside help.” 

“Besides, ‘I shall pass this way, but once,’” she added 
quietly. “We none of us realize that any too well.” 

Well, I’m tired enough to go home and rest. I advise 
you to do the same — but what’s the use of talking to a pri- 


mary teacher? They never know when to stop!” and Miss 
Goddard betook herself to her kimona, and a well-earned 
hour of rest. 

The girls gathered around the large table on which were 
piled sheets of sandpaper and other materials brought in 
Miss Brooke’s capacious work-trunk. 

“‘T don’t mean to furnish materials every day,” began Miss 
Brooke, when the girls were seated around the table. “I 
just thought it might be less trouble if I gathered up the 
different things we need to start out. Let us go right to work 
and not waste time. Who will be first?” 

“‘Mine is very, very simple,” said Miss Harmon of Glen- 
wood. Just a six-inch circle of dark-green, with a three- 
inch circle of sandpaper in the middle. At half-inch distances 
three concentric circles sewed in red, the first one close to 
the sandpaper. Tied and hung with red — a match-scratcher 
for Father.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Miss Brooke, and a tall girl at the 
corner of the table added enthusiastically, “‘ Just the thing! 
Even my dear little clumsies can make that!” 

“Mine is still more simple,” said the girl at Miss Brooke’s 
left. “Just a cat of black, on a red background, hung with 
black raffia.” 

“Here are two more cats,’”’ came from across the table. 
“A large one of black emery, a tiny one of shiny black paper. 
Mounted on red and touchingly inscribed: ‘Don’t scratch 
me. Scratch Mother.’” 

A laugh went around and then there was placed before 
them a brown Teddy Bear on a heavy green card. ‘‘How 
clever to make him of the reddish brown sandpaper. He’s 
a cinnamon Teddy, isn’t he? And look what a heavy mount! 
Tell us why you used it, Miss Gray?” 

‘Just to make it more easy to handle. I would use thin 
boards of wood if I could. I think nothing is more exas- 
perating than a limp, slimpsy match-scratcher. I always 
use glue, too —the kind that comes in tubes. It is so much 
more lasting than paste.” 

“May I tell you one thing more about the Teddy?” she 
asked blushingly. “You know you said yesterday you did 
not much believe in patterns, that you greatly preferred free- 
hand cutting. I agree with you so thoroughly and believe 


” 














as you do that patterns should be used sparingly and on 
special occasions only, for gift-work like this, that I had my 
children bring their Teddies to school and we had three days 
of freehand cutting before I gave them the pattern. We 
cut him in different attitudes. They made whole families 
—the Great Huge Bear, the Middle-sized Bear. and the 
Wee, Wee Bear. They enjoyed it, too.” 

“I’m sure they did,” was Miss Brooke’s reply. And little 
Miss Fairbanks was encouraged to say, “I did the same 
with my bell. We cut red ones and hung them all around 
the room before we began on the sandpaper.” 

“Just right, little sister. And what a pretty bell it is.” 

Next came a silver star with center of sandpaper, the whole 
mounted on blue — very pretty and useful. 

“Mine is so silly. I don’t think anything could be more 
inappropriate than a sandpaper fish,” said a slender girl 
with earnest blue eyes. ‘“‘But you know I have a river dis- 
trict. Half the fathers are fishermen and the children were 
so pleased with them,” and she held up a sandpaper fish, 
inscribed in red, “‘ Ready to Scrape.” 

Did the girls laugh? Well, they smiled at her tone, half 
wistful, half scornful. But they wished in their hearts that 
they had so well fitted their work to their children, inartistic 
though the “‘silly” little fish might be. And the blue eyes 
filled as they met the tender look in Miss Brooke’s gray ones 
and her brief comment — “‘ Well done, wise servant.”’ 

“I wonder if your children would like to make mine,” 
asked Miss Lindsay, as she held up a pretty little poster on 
which a Sunbonnet Baby industriously plied the shovel on a 
sandpaper beach. 

“[’m sure they would,” said Blue-Eyes gratefully, ‘if I 
only can teach them to make it properly. This is just my 
second year, you know,” she murmured confidentially, as Miss 
Lindsay moved to her side to help her with the patterns. 

Then appeared a green card bearing a red candlestick, 
containing a tall candle of sandpaper, with a yellow and red 
wick made with crayola.- “‘We cut freehand candlesticks 
too,” said the owner, “at Thanksgiving time.” 

“‘Here is another Thanksgiving one,” came from the other 
end of the table. 

“*My, how elaborate!” 

‘Not very. Just light blue paper for sky, dark blue for 
water. The Mayflower is made of common Manila cutting 
paper, with a white-paper sail. The “stern and rockbound 
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coast” is roughly torn from sandpaper and 
touched up with brown crayola. It is easier 
than it looks.’* And she laid upon the 
table a handful of materials for anyone 
who wished to work it out right there. 

Next came a sturdy Overall Boy with a 
sandpaper patch upon his trousers. He 
was followed by a little maid with a well- 
patched umbrella over her head. Both 
were welcomed. 

Then Miss Brooke held up her own 
contribution—a blue sky, a strip of desert, 
three tiny camels pacing toward the East, 
where shone a silver star. 

“No, not difficult at all,” she assured 
them. “Just the usual material with a 
Dennison star and the little camels traced 
from a magazine advertisement. I made 
it first many years ago and have found it 
useful at intervals ever since.” 

“But now,” she added “we just must 
go home. Shall we leave the patterns in 
this table-drawer, so that anyone who 
wishes may copy them?” 

So the shabby work-table became a daily 
center of industry and on the closing day of 
the institute several cards of finished work 
hung on the wall, forming a most suggestive 
exhibit. 

Many helpful friendships grew out of the 
half-hour together. When the farewell 
hour came Miss Brooke said hesitatingly, 
““Next week I go to a county in the south- 
ern part of the state, where the schools are 
not so progressive as yours. Are you willing that I should 
take to those girls, who are trying so hard to do good teach- 
ing, under many difficulties, these patterns which you ha\ 
worked out with such pains?” 

Needless to say, a most hearty and eager assent was given, 
and as Miss Brooke said ‘‘Good-bye,” she realized 
gratitude that the “pattern exchange’? was a permanent 
success. 





Clay Modeling for Primary 
Grades 


A TEACHER 


Rule — There are both beauty lines and strength 
resistance lines) in every beautiful thing. 

Look at the elm tree curves, flowing beauty lines in the 
swaying branches, in the buds, in every leaf and twig, but 
strength or resistance in the straight strong trunk column. 

Look at the bird — flowing curves in the head, back, 
breast, but some straight, strong parallels in the long quills 
of the wing feathers that must beat back or resist the air 
currents and make them the bird’s servants. The fish has 
flowing curves from the tip of his mouth to the tip of his 
tail, but look at the strong resistance lines in his fins and 
tail. 

These marks of strength ip every beautiful object set off 


or 
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the flowing lines which suggest grace as black sets off white 
in your design and makes a perfect whole. 

_.Model a long oval from your clay. (Borrow a real fish if 
youfcan, or look at the globe gold fish.) 

»Lay your fish flat on a piece of pasteboard and add the 
fins from pinched bits of clay. When you have them in the 
proper place and of the proper size make with a toothpick 
or other wooden point, the little grooves between those 


> 


Possibilities in Paper Cutting 
Grace M. PoorRBAUGH 


May, the month of flowers, is here. 

The children will be bringing blossoms of all kinds. These 
will furnish material for delightful cutting lessons. 

Tulips cut of black paper can be mounted on gray; daffo- 
dils cut of yellow-coated paper with leaves of green-coated 
paper can be mounted on gray or light green; violets can be 
cut of purple and mounted on gray or light green; Jack-in- 
the-Pulpit can be cut of black and mounted on gray. Small 
flowers, as violets, can be pasted as borders. Butterflies 
can be cut and colored and used as borders also. 
Decoration Day suggests cuttings of soldiers, guns, tents, 
knapsacks, canteens, flags, etc. 

During this month, the children will be enjoying outdoor 
sports, such as rolling hoops, etc. 

Let them make cut pictures illustrating some of these 
sports. The cut picture given shows a little girl rolling a 
hoop. 
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parts of the fins that hold each fin “stiff,” i.¢., give it a 
power to resist the water currents. There is a wonderful 
amount of beauty in these parallel lines! See, too, how 
they save your whole fish composition of lines from looking 
tame and stupid. 

See the beauty lines along the middle of the body, around 
the head and mouth, and see, between the curves is the circle, 
the eye. 


ORDER OF CUTTING 
Sky, ground, girl, hoop. 
(Order of mounting is the same.) 


CoLtor SCHEME 
Sky — Gray drawing paper. 
Ground — Tinted paper. 
Girl — Black-coated paper. 
Hoop — White drawing paper. 


Children are always interested in Mother{Goose?Rhymes. 

One illustration is given this month showing how these 
can be illustrated by scissors pictures. 

We will at once recognize this as the picture of Jack and Jill. 

“Little Bo-Peep” and “Little Boy Blue” are equally ‘as 
good for illustration. 


ORDER OF CUTTING 


First lesson — Sky, ground. 
Second lesson — Bushes, well. 
Third lesson — Jack, pail. 








Fourth lesson — jill. 
Fifth lesson — Mount. 


. ORDER OF MOUNTING 
Sky, ground, well, bushes, Jill, Jack, pail,/apron, bonnet. 


. Cotor SCHEME 


Sky — Gray drawing paper. 
Ground — Tinted paper. 
Jack, Jill, bushes, well — Black-coated paper. 
Apron, bonnet — White drawing paper. 


May Borpek 


Many pretty borders are appropriate}for ;May. $The one 
illustrated is a border of apple blossoms. These can be cut by 
the children and tinted with water colors. 

They are pasted on the blackboard as shown injthe illus- 
tration and cobwebs are drawn with chalk. _ Border lines 
are made with green chalk. 





Language Stories 
Oral or Written 


(The following sentences suggest complete stories.) 


1 One day Willie ran away. 


He went —— 
2 Two robins built a nest in the cherry tree. 
A: cat —— 
3 Kate left her doll on the porch. 7 





Her little dog 
4 ag Brown was sick and Bessie had to get breakfast. 
She —— 
5 Joe went swimming in the river. 
The water was deep and —— 
6 Sue could not get her spelling lesson. 
The words were not hard but —— 
7 Tom climbed the maple tree. 
A branch broke and —— 
8 Nellie had five cents to spend for candy. 
On the way to the store she met a poor little girl who — 
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g One day Frank saw an old lady carrying a heavy basket 
tate 
10 One day Kate’s house caught fire. 
The firemen 
11 Jack put his lunch on the walk while he played ball. 
When he went to get it —— 
12 Toi and Henry were playing{ball. 
The ball hit a window and 
13 Joe had two white rabbits. 
One of them got out of the pen and —— 
14 Henry went barefoot one day. 
He stepped on a piece of glass and —— 
15 Kate and Sam made a garden. 
They 














Written Language Work 
in the Third Grade 


ANNIE KLINGENSMITH, Assistant Supt., Gary, Ind. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet lacking sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.—Wm. Cowper 


In May the aquariums swarmed with grotesque, wriggling, 
creeping, crawling, squirming, slimy, spiny, clawy, sticky, but 
altogether lovely life, to judge bythe rapt faces of children 
who flattened their noses against the glass in their efforts to 
lose no slightest movement of the secret denizens of brook an: 
swamp within. 

At the beginning of every session, there appeared, proces 
sions of children with feet, bearing in cans, in pails, in baking 
powder tins, in sardine boxes with sharp edges, in battered 
coffee-pots, in cracked cups and other unlikely receptacles, 
more furtive creatures dragged from moist and muddy retire- 
ment. Bitter lamentations were heard from those who, lack- 
ing better, had attempted to bring tadpoles in match boxes 
and found neither tadpoles nor bottoms in the boxes when they 
arrived. 

Great were the tribulations in those days of the teachers who 
endeavored to respect the children’s love of nature and at the 
same time to avoid cruelty and undue destruction of life, 
however low in form. ‘° 
Following is a paper by one of the children: 
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THE CRAWFISH 


The crawfish’s back is hard so as to protect him from enemys and 
when he is in the water if he should hit himself against rocks it doesn’t 
hurt him. His back is a reddish brown, and underneath he is lighter. 
His bones are on the outside. If his skin was on the outside like ours it. 
would be getting torn all the time as the crawfish lives under the 
water he can’t see the rocks and hard things. 

The crawfish lives-in the water part of the time. In the winter he , 
digs a hole in the ground so deep that he comes to water. Around the 
top he piles the dirt all around like a chimney. There he buries 
himself in the winter. 

He can swim and crawl and walk backwards. His tail helps him 
to swim. 

He has ten legs eight small ones and two largé' ones. ‘The two large 
ones help him to get food and also to protect Bim. He carries food to 
his mouth with these large pinchers. He hs: two little black eyes. 
They are fastened on a stalk that makes therm stick oft. With his 
eyes sticking out so far he can see back of him. FH has four feelers. 
Two short ones and two long ones. The large on’, .help him to feel 
ahead of him and the two short ones feel things cle: to him. 


a 


MARY'S GARDEN 


L 


May Flowers 


May has come again, you know, 
And this is what her gardens grow, 
May-flowers in the shady dell, 
Violets with fragrant spell, 

Sweet spring beauties, pink and white, 
Buttercups with faces bright, 

Ferns beside the singing brook; 

In a sheltered woodland nook 
Blooms Anemone, and Jack 

In his pulpit straightened back, 

As he sees with honest pride 
Dandelions on every side, 

Where the winter snow lay cold, 
Flash their shining caps of gold. 


Mary and Frederick made a garden. 


First, they both spaded the ground. 


Then Mary hoed while Frederick lil 


brought his rake. 


When the ground was ready, Mary 


IV 
But Frederick planted beans and peas 


planted nasturtiums and sweet peas and and radishes and lettuce. 


candytuft 
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When the plants were thirsty, Mary At last, one day, Frederick cried out, 
gave them a drink from her watering can. “Look! Look!” What do you suppose 


he had found? 





Vil 
And one day Mary took a beautiful 
bunch of flowers to her teacher. 
But Frederick brought a basket of 
vegetables to his mother for dinner. 











LITTLE PLAYS 


Pandora 


(Adapted and dramatized from the myth) 
CAROLINE HaGar, State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 
(Book rights reserved) 
CHARACTERS 


Pandora 
Epimetheus 


Hope 
Children 


® (Teacher may make a long play from this by having children dance, 
sing, play games when they first enter. Pandora does not join in any 
of| these sports, but stays pouting by herself. Epimetheus stays near 
trying to coax her to join in the fun.) 


Act I 


(Enter children dancing and singing. They have chains 
of paper flowers which they weave around each other as they 
dance.) 


Children (singing) 
(Tune—‘‘We Three Kings of Orient Are’’) 


All the world is young and gay, 
Just children to laugh and play, 
Nothing comes our joy to mar, 
Sorrow stays afar. 

Oh! happy, happy children we, 
Mercury comes our joy to see, 
Laughing, eating, dancing, sleeping, 
Pass our days away. 


(They dance for a time, pelting each other with flowers, then 
dance out leaving Pandora and Epimetheus alone.) 


Epimetheus Come, Pandora, come with the other children. 

Pandora Oh, Epimetheus, do open the box in our house! 
I do so want to see what is in it! . 

Epimetheus No, no, Pandora, we must not touch the box. 
Mercury left it there and I am sure he would not like me to 
open it. 

Pandora 
for me. 

Epimetheus Oh, Pandora, I am tired of hearing about the 
box! You talk about it all the time. 

Pandora ‘Then open it. 

Epimetheus No, Pandora, I shall not do that. 
and get some fruit. 

Pandora No, I will-not go. 

Epimetheus Do come, dear Pandora. 

Pandora Go away, I do not want you. 
goes sadly out ajter the other children.) 

Pandora There, he has gone! I shall go home and look 
at the box once more. (She goes out.) 


Mercury brought me here. Perhaps the box is 


Come 


(Epimetheus 





FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 


Act Il 


(Curtain at one end of the room. Enter Epimetheus with a 
wreath in his hand.) 


Epimetheus There, I have made this pretty wreath for 
Pandora. I hope it will make her forget about the box (He 
opens door of house, pulls back curtain. Pandora is kneeling 
by the box. She does not see Epimetheus. He stays behind 
the curtain peeping out at Pandora.) 

Pandora Oh, beautiful box! If I could only know what 
you contain. Night and day you are in my thoughts. I 
cannot sleep, I cannot eat, I cannot play, because you are 
always in my thoughts. Oh, Mercury, come and open the 
box. (She looks around, but does not see Epimetheus, neither 
does Mercury come. Then she examines the outside of the 
box again.) 

(This box must be large enough to contain a small child; can have one 
end open near the back where the child can creep in unseen by the audi- 
ence, or if child is large enough he may remain in the box while Pandora 
is examining it.) 

Pandora Such a beautiful box! What harm can it do just 
to peep within it? I will untie the cord and only glance within, 
no one will ever know I did so. (She begins to untie the cord. 
While she has been talking Epimetheus has been softly draw- 
ing nearer to her, but he makes no sound and she does not hear 
him. As she unties the cord, he is standing behind her quite 
near. Pandora opens the box, peeps in, shuts the lid quickly 
and cries out in pain. A buzzing noise is heard as she opens 
the box. Children hum behind the curtain like bees.) 

Pandora Oh, I am stung! I am stung! 

Epimetheus I am stung! I am stung! Oh, why did you 
open the box? . 

Pandora (Sobbing) Why didii’t you stop me? 

Epimetheus Open the door and let the horrid troubles out. 

(They push back curtain more.) 

Epimetheus and Pandora There they are going out. 

(Wails from children outside who cannot be seen.) 


Children Oh, I am stung! Oh dear, what is it? 
like you, go away! 

Pandora (going to Epimetheus) Oh,- Epimetheus, I am 
so sorry! (sobbing) Why did I open the box? 

Epimetheus (trying to comfort her) Don’t cry, Pandora. 


(A knock comes from the box.) 


Hope (within the box) Let me out. Please let me out. 

Epimetheus No, you cannot come out. 

Pandora We have let out enough troubles already. 

Hope But Iam not a trouble. Let me out and I will 
help you. 

Epimetheus What shall we do, Pandora? 

Pandora It can’t be any worse than it is now even if we 
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let one more out. We'll open the box. (Children open the 
box and out comes Hope.) 

Children (astonished) Whoare you? (Hope is dressed all 
in white.) 

Hope Iam Hope. I help people bear trouble. Let me 
kiss your stings and make them well. (She kisses the chil- 
dren) Now they are cured. 

Epimetheus and Pandora (smiling) Ob, thank you, dear 
Hope. Stay with us always. 

Hope Yes, I will stay. 

Pandora (as a fresh wail comes from the hidden children) 
Oh, come, let us go and help the other children. Kiss their 
stings and make them well. They go out. 

Children (outside) Oh, that is better! Now I am well. 


(Children, Hope, Epimetheus and Pandora come in dancing 
and singing) 


Oh, the world is young and gay, 
Just children to laugh and play, 
Troubles now we need not fear, 
For dear Hope is near, 














Oh happy, happy children we, 
Mercury comes our joy to see, 
Laughing, eating, dancing, sleeping, 
Pass our days away. 


(Children dance in circle, break circle and pelt each other 
with flowers. Go out singing. Singing behind curtain grows 
fainter and fainter as if dying away in the distance.) 


Dance of the Children 


Loutsa P. Hicks, State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 
(Book rights reserved) 
Music — Waltz time. 
Formation — Let the children run in and take positions in 
two or more lines. 


First STEP 
Raise arms sidewise and step forward with left foot (1). 
Step forward with right foot (2). Step forward with left foot 
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(3). 


ward and touch right foot crosswise forward (1). Fig. r. 
on toes (2). 


Heels sink 


(3). 
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Swing right arm across body, holding it well up and for- 


Rise 


In all two measures of music. 
Repeat the step starting with the right foot, then left and right. 
Eight measures in all. 


SECOND STEP 

With arms out at sides take a slow step sidewise with left 
foot (1 —2—3). Carry arms to a circle over the head and 
point right foot crosswise forward (1). Fig. 2. Rise on the 
toes (2). Heels sink (3). In all, two measures of music. 
Repeat step to right, left and right. Eight measures in all. 


THIRD STEP 

Right arm across body left sidewise, step « on left foot and 
kick slowly with right, toes pointed and knee straight (1 — 
2—3). On the third count give a slight hop. Fig. 3. Step 
on right and kick left foot as above, the arms move across the 
body to same position at the left side (1 — 2— 3). Both arms 
out at sides and step sidewise with the left foot (1). Heels 
together (2). Step sidewise with the left foot (3). Raise 
arms to circle over the head and step sidewise with the right 
foot, cross left over so that toes of left foot are close to right 
heel. Fig. 4. Rise on toes and make a complete turn to the 
right throwing the weight onto the left foot, right is pointed 
forward when the turn is completed. Fig. 5. (1 —2— 3.) 
Four measures in all. Repeat to the right, left, and right. 
Sixteen measures in all. 


ALICE E. ALLEN 








The Father’s Care 
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FourtH STEP 

With arms out at sides step backward with the left foot (1 — 
2—3). Step backward with the right foot (1 — 2— 3), 
two measures. Place hands on the hips and take six short 
quick steps backward, one on each count (1 — 2 — 3 —4— 
5 — 6), two measures, making four measures in all. Repeat 
the step starting with the right foot, left and right, sixteen 
measures in all. 


FirtH STEP 

Point left foot sidewise forward and bend downward as if 
to touch the left foot with the left hand, right arm held in an 
easy position sidewise and a little backward. Fig. 6. (1 —2 
— 3.) Place left foot crosswise backward and raise left arm 
to half circle over the head. Fig. 7. (1 —2—3.) Two 
measures. Arms out at sides, take short step sidewise with 
the left foot (1). Heels together (2). Short step sidewise 
with the left foot (3). Raise both arms to circle over the head 
and place right foot crosswise backward, head thrown back- 
ward (1 —2—3). Position is similar to Fig. 7, except both 
arms are over the head. Four measures in all. Repeat step, 
starting with right, left and right, making sixteen measures in 
‘all. 


SrxTH STEP 

Repeat the third step and at the end of the sixteenth meas- 
ure hold the position of Fig. 5 for a few seconds, then run lightly 
off the stage. 


* Cuas. E. Boyp 
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THE STORY PAGE 


Rosemary IX 


Avice E. ALLEN 


A Chapter of Surprises 

Summary Rose and Mary Dawson, little twin girls who look exactly 
alike, and who live on a farm away from everybody, are going to school 
in town for a year, a month each, turn and turn about, as Rosemary 
Dawson. So far, in spite of strange happenings, and although Mary 
has told Polly that she has a sister Rose and Rose has told Polly that she 
has a sister Mary, no one has found out that there are two Rosemaries. 
Jinny and John and the Baby come to the farm-house — everyone sup- 
poses from Aunt Mary Craig. Buta Mrs. Jinny Mason arrives at the 
schoolhouse and tells Rosemary Dawson (Rose) that the children are 
hers. Meanwhile Mary, worn out by the children’s pranks and her 
father’s complaints about them, departs with them for Aunt Mary 
Craig’s. 

Always afterward, to both Rose and Mary, the days that 
followed seemed like a dream. To Mary, except that she 
missed Rose more than she could ever tell, the dream was of 
beautiful rooms, with rich books, fine old pictures, furniture, 
china, flowers and soft colors everywhere. In the dream, too, 
there were numbers of pretty new gowns — always two, so 
that Rose could have one. There were long rides into the 
country where the hills, white with apple blossoms, made her 
happy and homesick both at once. To Rose, alone on the 
bleak hillside, where the spring was slow in coming, the dream 
was long and unreal and she was always hoping to wake up 
and find things just as they were before the coming of Jinny 
’n’ John ’n’ the Baby. 

Just at first things happened fast enough. There had been 
the surprise that next-to-the-last day of March of finding no 
Old Fan in her stall at Mr. Brown’s. And when Rose had 
driven Billy’s little black Firefly up the hills home, with Mrs. 
Jinny Mason weeping and scolding all the way, there had been 
the greater surprise of finding no Jinny ’n’ John ’n’ the Baby, 
and no Mary! 

Perhaps, though, the biggest surprise of all had been Father. 
At first he had thought Rose, driving into the yard, was Mary 
who had just been missed, and he did seem so glad and re- 
lieved to see her. But when Rose had cried out that she was 
Rose, not Mary, he had been so frightened over Mary’s ab- 
sence that he had walked the floor hour after hour, saying over 
and over that his unkindness had driven her away with the 
children. And when Old Fan, tired out with waiting at the 
station, had come home whinneying for her supper, and there 
was still no Mary, in the midst of her own and Cynthy’s sobs 
and Mrs. Mason’s wails, Rose was almost quite sure she had 
heard Father sob, too, and say, “Oh, where is my little girl?” 

Of course, by this time, everybody in Sugar River knew 
that a woman had come to claim Jinny and John and the Baby, 
that they were lost and that a sister of Rosemary Dawson was 
lost, too, And everybody was doing everything they could 
to find the children, when, after dark, a long telegram was 
brought to the farmhouse from Aunt Mary Craig. It said 
that Mary was safe and well, also Jinny and John and the 
Baby, that Aunt Mary would keep Mary, but didn’t know 
anything about the others and would advertise them. 

The next morning early, Father had gone to the village and 
sent a telegram quite as long as Aunt Mary’s, telling her about 
Mrs. Jinny Mason and how she was coming for her children, 


at once, and adding — Rose heard Father tell Cynthy — 
“Send Mary home.” 

That same day, too, Rose found time, when she was not 
Rosemary Dawson, answering all kinds of questions at school, 
to write a long letter to Mary. Of course, Cynthy wrote it, 
but Rose told her just what to say. It began with the terrible 
wind and the Founp and all that came after that, and told 
how she hadn’t meant to be so cross about Jinny ’n’ John ’n’ 
the Baby. And it went on to say that she — Rose — really 
truly believed — and Cynthy did, too — that Father missed 
her (Mary) more than he did John. And they all hoped Mary 
would soon come home. 

Just as long a letter had come from Mary to Rose, written 
in Aunt Mary’s big scrawl. It told of Mary’s trip and the 
newsboy and Aunt Mary Craig and her wonderful home and 
the new gowns they were both going to have. And it added 
that Mary couldn’t come home yet. “Aunt Mary says,” said 
the letter, that ‘she ’s put her foot down!” 

There was a postscript to this letter, almost as long as the 
letter, which said that Mrs. Jinny Mason had come and gone 
again. ‘And if you’d heard them cry ‘Mummer, Mummer 
Mum!’ when they saw her, you’d known she was their mother 
sure as sure. And they’re going to have their Christmas Day 
on Arbor Day, and Aunt Mary gave them lots of things for it. 
And, oh, Rose, she’s found the five-dollar gold-pieces in her 
desk just where she left them, herself, and she’s given them to 
me, but I don’t need them and I’m saving one for you and one 
for Cynthy and one for Father to buy John, if he wants 
him.” 

The next letter that went from Rose to Mary said: 

“T told Father about the gold-pieces and he says he doesn’t 
want John. Oh, Mary Contrary Dawson, you’d never, never 
know Father, ’deed you wouldn’t. He misses you something 
dreadful. He says he knows just which one you were — the 
quiet one, who did the sweet little comfy things for him, no 
matter how cross he was. I told him I’d do just the same, 
and he said, ‘‘ No, don’t begin, please, for then I can never tell 
you apart again. And then, Mary —he kissed me! And he 
said I was jst as good in my way and he couldn’t spare me 
any better than he could you. And I just told him all about 
Rosemary Dawson and he laughed, but he cried, too. And 
he lets me go to school right along, even if you aren’t here to 
help Cynthy. 

There was a postscript to this letter, too. 

“‘Oh, Mary, I made Cynthy open this to tell you the funniest 
thing. Polly Question Point told Norah and Norah told 
Laura and Laura told me that Rosemary Dawson had told 
Polly once that she had a sister Mary and once that she had 
a sister Rose. So Polly thinks there are three of us!” 

While all these things happened, April laughed and wept 
along her way and May came dancing over the hills putting 
great bouquets of apple-blooms everywhere until even the 
bleak old hillside blossomed out in white and rose color. And 
one Saturday afternoon, the M. S. decided it would be per- 
fectly lovely to walk ’way up to Rosemary Dawson’s and give 
her a surprise picnic. So with well-filled baskets, they set 
out — Laura, Norah, Polly, Billy, Tom, and Paul. 

Half way up the first hill, they saw a little figure flying tow- 
ard them. It was Rosemary Dawson. She wore a pretty 
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new white gown, with red ribbons. Red bows quite as big as 
Laura’s tied up her yellow braids. 

“‘Oh, deary-dear!” she cried. ‘Were you coming to see me ? 
I’ve just got word that Aunt Mary Craig is coming and bring- 
ing my sister home with her. She sent this gown and ribbons 
and I hurried into them as fast as I could and I’m going to 
meet them in town. Father says they’ll surely come that way. 
Just go on up to the house and wait till I come back. It won’t 
be long, ’cause Aunt Mary is coming in her car, you know, and 
it will be so much nicer with both of us there.” 

“All right,” cried the surprised M. S. all in one breath. 
But Polly Question Point’s voice flew after the flying figure 
with its fire-red ribbons. 

“Rosemary Dawson!” 

The flying figure stopped —a breathless moment. 

“Which sister is it who’s been away?” called Polly. 

“Mary,” came back the answer. Then the red and white 
Rosemary went out of sight around a bend in the road. 

“Have any of you seen Rosemary’s sisters?” asked Polly 
Question Point of the other members of the M. S. 

“Sisters?” giggled Billy, ‘Rosemary hasn’t any sisters.” 

“She said she had,” began Polly. But Billy interrupted. 

“‘She has one sister Mary,” he said. 

‘She said she had two,” said Polly. 
know, Billy.” 

Billy was sure Rosemary had never said any such thing. 
Polly was just as sure she had. And they had stopped at the 
top of the second hill to talk things out, when a big atitomobile 
was heard coming up the hill. 

Almost before they could think, it swept past them. In 
front was a lady — “Rosemary Dawson’s Aunt Mary Craig,”’ 
everybody knew at once. And in the tonneau were two 
little girls, laughing and talking, and never seeing anybody 
but themselves. There was only a flash of red and white and 
a gleam of yellow braids. 

“They went so fast I don’t even know which was Rose- 
mary and which was her sister,” said Polly Question Point. 

The M. S. trudged on up the hill. The girls stopped so 
often to pick flowers that the boys found themselves far ahead 
and decided to take a trip to the woods back of the farm- 
house. - ' 

When the three little girls rounded the turn in the road below 
the Dawson farmhouse, running toward them they saw a 
small girl all red and white with long yellow braids. 

“Oh, Rosemary!” cried all the three together. 

The next minute, Rosemary was surrounded by half of the 
M.S. And everybody was talking at once and nobody knew 
just what anybody but herself was saying. 

Meanwhile the three little boys had been in the woods deeper 
than they thought, had come out above the farmhouse, and 
were now coming down the hill toward it. And there they 
saw, running to meet them, a small girl, all red and white with 
long yellow braids. 

The next minute this Rosemary was surrounded by half the 
M.S. And everybody was talking at once and nobody knew 
just what anybody but himself was saying. 

Just below the old gate the two groups came suddenly in 
sight of each other. The three boys stopped and stared. 
Billy gave a long, low whistle. The three girls stopped and 
stared. And, with a deep breath, Polly said, ‘“‘ Well!” 

For there were two small red and white girls with yellow 
braids. And from the tops of their heads to the tips of their 
toes, they looked exactly alike. Perhaps, if anyone had looked 
very close, he would have seen that one of the Rosemaries had 
a few more dimples than the other. 

Of course it was Polly Question Point who asked the first 
question. 

“Who are you?” she said. - 

“The Rosemary with the most dimples bowed low. 

‘“‘We’re Rosemary Dawson,” she said. 

“But which one of you is our Rosemary?” went on Polly, 
“the one who’s been to school?” 

“Both of us,” said the Twins. ‘I went a month,” said 
one. “And I went a month,” said the other. 

“Which one came to visit me?” cried Laura. 

“Both of us,” laughed the Twins. 

“Which waved the lantern and scared us?” said Tom. 
“Both of us,” giggled the Twins. ‘‘We’re twins, and one 
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of us is Rose,” added one of them, “and one of us is Mary, 
and both together we’re Rosemary Dawson.” 
Then Billy spoke. 
“Pshaw!” said he, ‘“‘We’ve known that ever so long — 
Grandfather and I!” 
(To be concluded) 








The May Basket 
(A Song and Game) 
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See the pretty posies fair, 
In a basket new; 

Choose the one that you love best, 
Take the flower with you. 


I will choose the poppy fair, 
From the basket gay, 

Come and skip along with me 
In the pleasant May. 


DIRECTIONS 


Eight, ten or more children kneel in a circle. Two tall children as 
partners, standing opposite each other within the circle, form the handle 
of the basket by No. 1 clasping the left hand of partner No. 2 with her 
right hand, with arms curved upward, the free hand is placed on the hip. 
When the arms forming the handle become tired, change hands. 

Each child is supposed to represent any two-syllable flower. One 
child, with hands on hips, skips around the basket while all sing the first 
stanza of the song. ‘The child skipping sings the second stanza and 
touches lightly some child in the circle as she sings the name of the flower, 
“poppy,” “lily,” or whatever the name may be, at which time the child 
chosen, arises and with her left hand clasps the right hand of her chooser, 
holding the hands upward and placing the free hands on their 
hips, they thus skip around the basket. At the close of the song the 
first child drops into the place left vacant by the second child. The 
second child then skips d the basket alone during the singing again 
of the first stanza, and the game continues its repetition until each 
child has had an opportunity to be chosen, or as long as |may be 
desired. 
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Calisthenics to the Music of Pryor’s Band—Atlanta, Ga. 


“The Victor in the schools” 


HE instrument for the whole school; for every school; for YOUR school. 
Beginning with the kindergarten and leading through every grade, 
every classroom, right up to the university, the Victor has its practical 
every-day—every-hour—uses. 
From the morning exercises through every course of instruction to the 
closing of the session, the Victor has proved itself an invaluable part of the 
school equipment. 


In the interpretation of music alone it accomplishes more in ten minutes 
than could be done in ten hours of talking. It illustrates, as it were, by its living 
examples—the voices and music of the world’s greatest artists—and gives to 
the pupils such a clear and thorough understanding of music as is possible in 
no other way. 

But the Victor does more than that. It stirs the interest in all studies. It 
develops the perceptive, imaginative, and emotional faculties. It uplifts the 
pupils and results in higher efficiency in every branch of school work. 

The Victor is already accomplishing these very things in more than two hundred cities 
throughout the country and its great value as an integral part of the school equipment is 
becoming more and more appreciated. 

The time is rapidly coming when this wonderful instrument will find its way into 
every school—into YOUR school—to help uplift the ideals and tastes of the scholars in 
every grade. 

Why not get acquainted now with this great work the Victor is doing? Why not 
hear the Victor School Records and let them demonstrate to you what a vital force they 
are in the education of your scholars? 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play the Victor School Records for your particular 
grade, and will also arrange it so you can try the Victor in your schoolroom. 

See the nearest Victor dealer about it today. At any rate write to us for booklets 
and full information. 

Public School Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Eprror, Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Definition of Education 


Mr. William Hawley Smith declares that the best defini- 
tion of education he has ever heard was one pronounced by 
an uneducated locomotive engineer. ‘Any man,” said Mike, 
“is an educated man when he’s on to his job!””. Mr. Smith 
goes on to say, “I believe it is right and fair to hold Mike’s 
method of proof as a sure test of the reality of anyone’s pro- 
fession as to his being an educated man. Let him who makes 
such a claim be brought to this trial, as to whether or not he 
is ‘onto his job,’ whatever that job may be, and we shall all 
soon see how, like a refiner’s fire, such a test ‘proves up.’ We 
shall see it burn and purge away all pretense and vainglory, 
all the dross of glamor and show, and reveal only the pure 
gold of what the man really has and is. None who are 
truly educated will even think of shrinking from such a test 
of their claims. None who are unfit but will be forced out, 
on being subjected to such a trial. It is fair to all; it is 
unfair to none. Let’s try it on — ourselves!” 





The State Teachers’ League of Pennsylvania 


Below we publish some extracts from an article by Mae 
Virginia Black, explaining the aims and activities of the State 
Teachers’, League of Pennsylvaniar The League is work- 
ing to secure better salaries and pensions for the teachers, 
and so directly in the interests of the schools. Every effort 
to raise the standard of the teaching profession should be 
supported by those interested in education and we are glad 
to give space to the matter here. It is evident that real 
progress in raising standards must proceed from the teachers 
themselves, and such concerted efforts as these seem bound 
to prove eventually successful. 


The labor of all professions is dignified by the individual. 
When parents and taxpayers learn that the keystone of any 
state is its public schools, then those same parents and tax- 
payers will recognize the advisability of electing School 
Boards possessing men and women whose knowledge of the 
innate as well as of the acquired characteristics of teachers 
is away above the average. 

Teachers cannot be kept in close sympathy with the child 
if the teachers are harassed by the consciousness of overpower 
of financial affairs at home. 

To produce a happy school, give the class a happy teacher; 
to produce a happy teacher, make her entire environment 
such that she will show, in her face, in her movements, nothing 
but happiness. 

If ever there were a profession the members of which 
should be made free from care, it is the teaching profession, 
because the attitude of the instructor is mirrored upon the 
child almost as indelibly..as the parents’ facial features are 
duplicated by pre-natal influences. 

The State Teachers’ League has been in existence nearly 
two years. The idea was suggested by a man outside the 
teaching profession, and it,was the teachers of Hazleton, 
Luzerne County, who assumed the responsibility for the birth 
of the League which has for its aim an association of teachers 


that will improve the school system, uplift the dignity of those 


engaged in teaching, and increase the happiness of all teach- 
ers. From speech, given at the annual convention at 
Harrisburg last September by the League’s State President, 
Miss Katharine Langshone, we find: 


Throughout the state and country, public school teachers 
are restless, worried, unhappy.. They see their profession 
degraded. They see themselves slighted and ignored, even 
in matters pertaining directly to their profession. They sce 
themselves exploited for the benefit of those infinitely better 
off than themselves. Some of the younger members have but 
one ambition, to escape from the profession’as quickly as 
possible. Hopeless resignation characterizes many of the 
older ones. In former years, educated and cultured young 
men and women turned instinctively to teaching. To-day 
many are entering on other lines of work which pay more or 
offer better opportunities. Valuable persons of long experi 
ence leave the ranks yearly. No “old” teacher advises a 
young person to follow in her footsteps. She advises her not 
to enter a profession which, for many, has absolutely no future, 
which offers a meager subsistence, which leaves its faithful 
followers, after long years of devotion and sacrifice, to face 
deprivation and dependence. 

Here and there in the Union individual states and cities 
have tried to better conditions. They raise salaries steadily, 
pay pensions, give a year of rest with full or half pay every 
seven or ten years, offer educational advantages, and treat the 
teachers with the respect and consideration which is their 
due. It is the work of the Teachers’ League to secure some 
or all of these benefits for the teachers of Pennsylvania. 

Let us see what are the conditions in our state. Lates! 
statistics available show that there are twenty-four states that 
pay higher salaries than are paid by Pennsylvania, the statc 
richest in natural resources. Under the new code the mini 
mum salary was raised from $280 to $315 per year, forty-five 
dollars a month for seven months; but the Legislatur 
neglected to make an appropriation for the increased mini 
mum. This present school year there are teachers earning 
but $280, twenty-three and a third dollars a month, seventy 
eight cents aday. In more favored districts the minimum is 
$320, $360, $400, according to the number of months in the 
school year. . 

In most towns of the state, the maximum paid a grad 
teacher is $600, or $50 a month. The salary of the experi 
enced teacher ends where that of the inexperienced post-office 
clerk begins — at $600. After five years the man or woman 
in the post-office has advanced to $1100, a sum that few 
college-bred high school teachers receive. Yet the poorest 
paid and most poorly prepared teacher is capable of filling 
the clerk’s place, but it is doubtful if the $1100 clerk could do 
the teacher’s work. 

Six hundred dollars, then, is the highest salary most grade 
teachers receive, after spending time and money in preparing 
themselves for their position, and after spending time an‘ 
money in keeping themselves up-to-date. An experience‘! 
stenographer, saleswoman, or trained nurse receives more. 
Girls in factories earn more than many teachersearn. Factory 
girls are better off financially than are some teachers. |» 
many cases the teacher receives less than the janitor who 
sweeps outsthe building in which she teaches. 

Besides spending money in preparation and id further study, 
the teachers must meet demands that are exacted from no 
other working women. They must live, dress, and give 
in a manner befitting their position, a position rated higher 
than the salary schedule warrants. 

Let us save money from the schools and from the children 

(Continued on next page) 
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HOW DOES THE LEAD 
GET INTO THE PENCIL 


Of course know how the apple gets into the 
dumpling, ‘how the hole gets into the doughnut, 
but how many can tell right off just how the lead gets 
into the There are a great many more teachers 
who know the answer now than there were eight years 
ago, for in that time the Dixon Company have sent out 
over 100, a of a little book that tells the secret. 
It is called “A Pencil Geography,” and we will be glad 
to send copies to any who are interested and who would 
like to be able to impart this information to others. _ 

A sample package of pencils will be sent on receipt of 
16c in stamps. If you mention this publication, twice the 
value will be sent in return. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 














Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred me Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 

a 


Preparation for College, Teachers’ 
Prof. Genung and Civil Service Examinations. 
English 








250 catalog free. Write te-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 183, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


“YOUR FUTURE” 


will be brighter than your past if you let Prof. 
Beauchamp read your character from your ye 
His accurate revelation and helpful advice will enable 
you to realize your desires. Many say he is the best of 
his profession, but write and see for yourself. Enclose 
roc. Money back if not satisfied. Address G. E. 
BEAUCHAMP, 2583 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


CARNEGIE COLLECGE-HOME STUDY 
LESSONS FREE—COURSES BY MAIL 
Agriculture 
Poultry 
Domestic Science 
Civil Service 
Engineering 
Drawing 
English 
Book-Keeping Language 
100 branches from which to select 
Thousands of students enrolled. 
Sample “Lessons Free.” — For 
“Special Tuition Scholarship” 
Dr. GALBREATH, Pres. apply at once to 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Wo. 10, D. STREET, ROGERS, 0. 


L SUPPLIES 


Kindergarten, Book Bind- 

ing and Industrial Supplies, 

Yarns, Looms, Reeds, Raffia, 

Chair Cane, Construction 

: Papers, Burlaps, Cross-Stitch 

Canvas, Entertainment Books and Teachers’ 
Aids. 80 page Catalogue free. 

GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO, 
110 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, ILL. 
Catalogue mailed 


SCHOOL SUPP LIES. free to Teachers. 


Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Marches, 
Drills, Exercises, Celebrations, Entertainments, 
Games, Songs, Teachers’ Books and Dictionaries. 
Reward and Gift » Drawing, Sewing, Number, 
Reading, Alphabet and Busy-work Cards, Reports, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Dra Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, Beads, 
Papers, Stars, Festooning, Drapery, Flags, . 
Sewing Silkette, Needles, Scissors, Blackboards, 
Erasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, all School Goods. 
Address to A. J, FOUCH & CO.,. WARREN, PA 


PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Primary 

Methods, includingCourses and Methods, 

Nature Study, Busy Work, and Pho- 

netics, taught by Dr. A. H. CAMPBELL, 

Principal of our Normal Department. 

We have helped hundr ds of teacher 

why to secure more congenial positions ani 

relter ies. 250 vage catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. 550 Springfield, Mass. 
































DISCOURAGED WITH HER 
ee CLASSES 
Gertrude Thom: felt that a school 
library would be a viteable aid to. ettin, 
better results. Send for an tutenesting i 
illustrated booklet her experience 
told in her own words, she readily 
a library without cost. Address 








(Continued from preceding page) 
that we may have money to spend on 
more important things. This is the atti- 
tude of the people and of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

But the men who consider their chil- 
dren their most precious possession, for 
there are such, who consider that the 
best is none too good for their children’s 
welfare—what of them? With these the 
League has work to do. It is one of its 
objects to interest such men and to edu- 
cate public opinion to a realization of 
the supreme importance of the public 
school system. 

It is important to keep good teachers 
in the profession. As one means, the 
League asks that a pension be paid 
teachers after thirty years of service. In 
working for a pension, it must be remem- 
bered that the League bases its demand 


| solely upon the argument that it is for 


the good of the school system. 

Members of the League must prove 
that providing for the future of the 
teachers will benefit the schools. When 
teachers are freed from the ghastly fear 
of poverty and dependence the whole 
atmosphere of the school-room will 
change. ‘The children have a right to a 
happy teacher, but what teacher can be 
happy who fears ill-health and loss of 
position? What teacher, especially the 
grade teacher, can help dreading the 
future? It is absolutely impossible for 
her to save enough to maintain herself 
when she is no longer able to work. 

When teachers earn enough to insure 
them an independence or when their 
future is provided for, then, and not till 
then, will they be carefree, fit guides 
and companions for careless impression- 
able childhood. 

This question is often asked: “If the 
teachers are to be pensioned, why not 
all workers, the bricklayers who put up 
the buildings and the laborers who dig 
the foundations?” No argument is here 
made against any class. The teachers’ 
cause is stated on its own merits. The 
answer is to be determined by the value 
to the state of the work done. Why 
does the state help to pay the teachers, 
but not the bricklayers and laborers? 
Is it not because the teachers are its 
direct employees, because they train its 
future citizens? The state recognizes 
that its safety—its very existence—de- 
pends upon the teachers. As public ser- 
vants they take the place of the police- 
men and a standing army. The amount 
of money they save the government is 
beyond computation, but the money 
factor is the smallest factor. An ig- 
norant democracy would be a worse form 
of government than the most extreme 
form of despotism. It is the schools that 
save the country from ignorance and 
anarchy. 


— Every teacher should travel and many 
should study during the vacation months. 
Come to the Colorado Chautauqua and 
Summer School, where study conditions 
are ideal. Send to Secretary F. A. Boggess, 
Boulder, Colorado, for beautifully illus- 
trated booklet. 





Spring Humors 


Come to most pevple. and cause many 
troubles,—pimples, boils and other 
eruptions, besides ‘loss of appetite, that 
tired feeling, biliousness, indigestion 
and headache. 

The sooner you get rid of them the 
better, and the way to get rid of them 
and to build up the system is to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The Spring Medicine par excellence 
as shown by unequaled, radical and 
permanent cures. 

Get it today in usual liquid form or 
chocolated tablets known as Sarsatabs. 


Technical Normal School 


A school of Modern Methods. 
Prepares for teaching and super- 
vising in Music, Drawing, 
Domestic Science, Domestic Art, 
Physical Education. One year’s 
study will equip a capable stu- 
dent for teaching and supervising 
these branches. The field offers 
opportunities, independence, 
and salary to a greater degree 
than most lines of work. 
Instructors and supervisors of 
the special studies are in de- 
mand. Graduates of this school 
are assisted to desirable posi- 
tions. Detailed information 
will be furnished by the Scc. 


Box 14, 3207 Michigan Ave. 
CHICACO, ILL. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Y Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Motion Songs, [llustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
ds, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept.67, Chicago 

















KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of Primary Education should 
know about our popular and successful 
Home Kindergarten Course; also aboutthe 
Course in Primary Methods which we 
offer under Dr. A. H. Campbell, Principal 
,, of our Normal Departm ent. 

Dr. Campbell We have helped hundreds of teachers 
to secure more congenial positions and better salaries. 
250 page catalogue free. Write to-day 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 55! Springfield, Mass. 


Lid 
ve CLASS PINS manees 
bio Mt For College, School, Society or Lodge. 
2 Descriptive catalog with attractive prices 
mailed free upon request. Either style of § 
pins here {Illustrated with any three letters and figures, 
one or two colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 260 NO 
each; $2.50 doz.; SILVER PLATE, 100 each; $1.00doz. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. Dept. 732 ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 

















SEWING MATERIALS for Schoota, 
A BEADS ae, Yarns, Thimbles, Needles, 


all fabrics used in Sewing Classes. 
R EVERYTHING Tou [5 aan 


that oan’ tbe had elsewhere, Send stamps for mail list. Est, 1860, 
N PETER BENDER, IMPORTER, Tu K. 9th 8T., N, ¥, 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 





BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
For Hoarseness, Coughs, Inflamed Throat, Bron- 
chial and Asthmatic Troubles. Give prompt and 
grateful relief. An article of superior merit, ab- 
solutely free from any harmful ingredient. Sold 
only in boxes. Sample mailed free. 

JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 
PP REELS A 
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: ’ (Pussy Willow next steps out and says) 
The Child ren s Garden In her dress of silver gray, 
JOsEPHINE B. Bates Comes the Pussy Willow gay; i (Sh 
Like an Eskimo 
CHARACTERS Clad in fur from top to toe. 
The Gardener Lily Only mother Willow knows Whi 
Dandelion Forget-me-not How to make such suits as those “a 
Pussy Willow Jack-in-the-pulpit i : rr oa" You | 
Cat-tail Sweet Pea ow to fashion them with skill, 
Daffodil Clover How to guard against a chill. \ bit 
Violet Bumble Bee Oh! Who will sing a song of Spring? tions 
The children are grouped in a semicircle about the Gardener. Pussy-Will-O! : 
Dandelion at one end — dressed in a green coat and cap of yellow 
fringed paper. ' (Cat Tail steps out quickly beside Pussy Willow and says 
ae ap a — fur cap and coat. In the marsh you’ve seen the cat-tails, (The 
Daffodil in a white dress with dashes of yellow — wearing daffodils. : ’Mongst the grass and fleur-de-lis, H. 
Violet in a white dress with violet paper sash — wearing violets. Standing tall and brown and slender, the 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit in a green cape with a large hood. And you’ve stroked them carefully. lin 
Lily all in white carries a bell covered with white. . , CI 
Fs eran in a blue dress with a wreath of forget-me-nots in her Gardener, this I wish to know | 
Sweet Pea in white — wearing sweet peas. Ere I lay me on my pillow — 
: Clover in pink with a necklace of green paper cut in the shape of clove Is the cat-tail in the marsh 
eaves. 4 art , : 
Bumble Bee in black with bands of yellow about his body. Pape Cousin to the pussy-willow ? Bu 
wings. He stands at the opposite end of the line from the Dandelion. ad 
The Gardener is dressed in overalls and wears a large farmer’s hat. (Takes hold of Pussy Willow’s hand and they step ba: 
He carries a rake. gether.) | 
(Music of final song) , « ‘1 
Daffodil (comes jorward and says) 
I wonder what spendthrift chose to spill 
Such bright gold under my window-sill! 
Is it fairy gold? Does it glitter still? 
Bless me! it is but a daffodil! — Celia Thaxter 
(She steps back into place while the Violet timidly advances (] 
and says) his 
Under the green hedges after the snow 
There do the dear little violets grow, 
Hiding their modest and beautiful heads, chil 
Under the hawthorn in soft mossy beds, , com 
— J. Moultri our 
out 
(Gardener leaning on his rake addresses the audience. ) (She steps back while Jack-in-the-Pulpit clears his throct [fend 
If I could put my woods in song and lifts one finger to claim attention, then he sa 
And tell what’s there enjoyed, Jack in the Pulpit 
All men would to my gardens throng, Preaches to-day, 
And leave the cities void. — Emerson ; Under the green trees, : 
, Just over the way; 
(He turns and begins to rake among the flowers.) Squirrel and song sparrow 
High on their perch, 
(Dandelion hops and skips out to ihe center and says) Hear the sweet lily bells 
There’s a dandy little fellow, Ringing to church.— Clara Smith 
Who dresses all in yellow, 
In yellow with an overcoat of green; (The lily rings her bell softly. Then she comes forwaré 
With his hair all crisp and curly, with her head drooping down and says) 
In the spring time bright and early, Little white lily, » it 
A tripping o’er the meadow he is seen.” Sat by a stone, 
— Nellie Garrabrant Drooping and waiting W 
(Trips back into his place again.) Till the sun shone. 
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(Lijts her head slowly while she con- 
tinues ) 
Little white lily 
Sunshine has fed; 
Little white lily 
Is lifting her head. 
— George Macdonald 


(She goes back to her place ) 


(Forget-me-not slowly comes out and 
says) 
In our green fields 
A flow’ret grew, 
Her eye like heaven, 
So bright and blue. 
She says not much, 
Just one sweet note — 
It’s e’er the same — 
Forget-me-not. 
— Translated jrom the German 


(She steps back and the sweet Pea comes 
jorward and says) 


Why I love you so is plain to see, 
You are the dearest flower of all, Sweet 
Pea! 
A bit of purple cloud caught on a stalk, 
A rosy vapor floating up and down my 
garden walk. 
—M. F. Butts 


(The Bumble Bee begins buzzing loudly. 
He pushes his way in and out among 
the flowers to the opposite end of the 
line, then quickly returns to where the 
Clover stands. He says) 


Came a roaring bumble-bee, 
Pockets full of money. 
(He shakes hands with clover while he 
adds) 
“Ah, good morning, clover sweet, 
What’s the price of honey?” 
(Clover replies coyly) 
“Help yourself, sir,” Clover said, 
“Bumble, you’re too funny; 
Never Clover yet so poor 
She must sell her honey.” 
—From Baker and Carpenter Fourth 
Reader 
(The Bee whisks with a defiant buzz into 
his place again.) 


(Music of the song is now heard. All 
children sing in their places until they 
come to the words, “‘Now won’t you join 
our song,” when they advance and hold 
= their hands to the audience until the 
end.) 


Oh, we’re the children’s garden 
Of fiowers ever fragrant, 
Blooming for all each happy day. 
Now won’t you join our song 
And carry it along 
Of sweetness, cheer and joy to all 
who pass your way? 


The Weather 


It really is a perfect day — 
The sky’s so blue and there’s the sun! 


Why! See those clouds, all dark and gray, 





You Can Weigh 
Exactly what 


You Should Weigh 


My pupils are among the most refined, in- 
tellectual women of America. They have 
regained health and good figures and learned 
how to keep well. Each has given mea few 
minutes a day in the privacy of her own room to 
following scientific, hygienic principles of health, 
prescribed to suit each individual’s needs, 


No Drugs—No Medicines 
My work has grown in favor because results 
are quick, natural and permanent and because 
they are scientific and appeal to common sense. 
Be Well —nothing short of well. 


Radiate Health so that every one with 
whom you come in contact is permeated with 
your strong spirit, your wholesome person- 
ality—feels better in body and mind for your 
very presence. 











Be Attractive — well groomed. 


Improve Your Figure — in other words, 
be at your best. You wield a stronger in- 
fluence for good, for education, for wholesome 
right living, if you are attractive and well, 
graceful and well poised —upright in body as 
well as in mind —and you are happier. 





The Simplest Gown looks well on a Figure 
of Correct Proportion if Carried Well. 


I want to help every woman to realize that her health lies, to a degree, in her own 
hands, and that she can reach her ideal in figure and poise. 


Judge what I cam do for you by what I |have dome for others. 

I think I do not exaggerate when I say I have corrected more 

Chronic Ailments and built up and reduced more women during the past nine years than any 
physician — the best physicians are my friends —their wives and daughters are my pupils. 

I have Reduced about 25,000 women from 1o to 85 Ibs. I have rounded out and Imcreased the 
Weight of as many more —all this by strengthening nerves, heart, circulation, lungs and vital organs so as 
to regulate the assimilation of food. 

Won’t you join us? — we will make you and the world better. 


I have published a free booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly, and giving other information 
of vital interest to women. Write for it and I will also tell you about my won. fe you are perfectly 
well and your figure is just what you wish, you may able to help a dear friend —at least you will 
help me by your interest in this great movement of health and figure through natural means. 


Sit down and write to me NOW. Don’t wait—you may forget it. 
I have had a wonderful experience, and I should like to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 45, 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Miss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in the scientific 


WARM WEATHER 
READING AND RECREATION 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 
For First Year or Second Year 

By Mara L. Pratt-CHADWIcK 
The dramatic form for Childhood reading, now so universally in demand, could not have a 
more acceptable author than Mrs, Pratt-Chadwick, the favorite of the young and of teachers 
for a score or more vears. 
These twenty-eight plays are equally adapted for action. A characteristic illustration for each. 
It is mainly familiar folk-lore stories that appear in this form. 
Fully illustrated. 112 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


LITTLE DIALOGUES FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
For Second, Third or Fourth Years 
By Etta M. Powers 

It is well to recognize the child’s liking for impersonation. These little dialogues answer 
admirably this demand of childhood. There are twenty-six dramatic pieces that give voice to 
this craving and may be successfully used for training in natural and appreciative reading and 
speaking, as the dialogues may be used as plays or reading lessons. 

Illustrated. 158 pages. Cloth, 40 cents. 


THE LAND OF MAKE-BELIEVE 
For Third, Fourth or Fifth Years 
By Mary GARDNER 
This is assuredly “ A World for Little Actors,”*who, both in reading and acting, impersonate 
the characters of the story and the play, and thus readily cure so many of the worst ills to 
which the reading class is heir. 
There are the Fairies of Caldon Low, Birds of Killingworth, Pied Piper of Hamelin, Bishop 
Hatto, and other Make-Believe pieces, each treated first as a story and then as a play. 
Illustrated. 168 pp. Cloth, 4o cents. 





caré of the health and figure of woman. 
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It’s raining! raining! Run, oh, run! 
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Inexpensive Mounting Board 


I wanted some mounting board for my copies of the great 
paintings. Mounting paper was too thin and frail and the 
regular board too expensive. I wanted them strong so that 
I might set them around the chalk tray, etc. Then I needed 
so much of it. So I decided to experiment. 

I purchased many sheets of the common straw board (two 
sheets for five cents) and thought I would tint them with water 
colors. 

But instead, I tried some light oak stain I had. I thinned 
it with turpentine (coal oil would do) and applied it. 

It made such a soft brown background that I decided to 
stain enough for all my Perry and Brown pictures. And 
when they were all mounted, my friends asked where I got the 
fancy mounting board. 

My experiment was more than a success, for I had a rich 
and uniform mounting for all my pictures at a very slight cost. 





Word Drill Devices 


This is the time of year when the first and second grade 
teachers are looking for devices that will make the reading 
periods more interesting. I have found the following devices 
for word drill very effective and always use a different one 
each day. 

1 Draw roughly houses, trees, apples, write in words, 
calling them “bites” of the apples, or Brownies in or on the 
houses or birds in the tree. Let children point out known 
words. 

2 .For a quick drill, words are’ scattered about the teach- 
er’s table or desk, and children race to get the most words. 

3 As rhymes or simple poems are learned, they may be 
printed on envelopes — inside put words of verses. These 
may be matched to outside rhymes and the poem built up. 

4 Weave new words into simple stories and write as yo. 
tell the story. 

5s Have a word flag drill; as each child knows a word in 
review list he is given a flag — at end of lesson each child 
having flags march about the room. 

6 Tell a story and have children find certain words on 
blackhoard. 

7 Put list of words on blackboard. Teacher says, “I 
am thinking of a word beginning with s or ending with t,” etc. 
Children guess. 

8 Have children whisper a word to the teacher; one 
child goes from room and comes back and tries to guess 
words by saying, “Is it ?” and points to a word on board. 

9 Erase a word quickly, let child tell word. 

1o Have all action words in one list and name words in 
another. Draw simple outline pictures of the objects named. 
Children play they are deaf and dumb. Teacher points to 
picture, child points to corresponding word. No word to be 
spoken. Let child be teacher. Have children act out action 
words. 

11 Let child be letter carrier or in December Santa Claus. 
He passes out words and child tells what was in his bundle 
or letter. 

12 Cut out words from magazines, the large print, and 
let children make sentences. 

13 In teaching directions hang words in north, south, 
east or west corners. 

14 Read rhymes or sentences backward. 

15 Let child select card with eyes closed, then open eyes 
and tell word. 

16 Give children each several word cards. Teacher 
then calls the words and child brings it to teacher and repeats 
word, 





— 
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17. Find words at home and bring to class. 

18 Place words about room, have many duplicates, let 
children pass around and take all cards they know. 

19 Let achild recite from word cards until he fails. 

20 Put new words on board, one child covers his eyes. 
Another child points to word — first child tries to guess the 
word. 

21 With the very slow classes, concert work sometimes 
helps. 

22 Give each card or word to a child as he recognizes it. 
See who gets the most words. Children love competition. 

23 Choose sides as for a spelling match. Use “card 
words” for review. 

24 Have a Jack Horner Pie. Hide the words in pan of 
sawdust. One who digs the most words and can tell them 
gets most plums and makes the new pie. 

25 Place words on cards cut in shape of fish — children 
ans rods (pointers). Catch fish called and string and take 

ome. 

26 With blue crayon draw a large pond on blackboard — 
make ducks swimming. Have a word on each duck and let 
children name ducks. 

27 Draw a pipe and bubbles—print word in each bubble; 
see which child can blow (or name) the most bubbles. 

28 List of words on board — have each child repeat the 
words softly in concert. Watch for the leader. Let him say 
words alone, then take his seat. Concert work again. Pick 
leader this time and repeat as before. 

29° Draw a counter, put words on it. 
known words and put on Christmas trees. 
mas tree for each child drawn on board. 

3c Always keep advance words one week ahead of lesson 
—and have reviews each day. 

31 Put a list of words on blackboard, place colored dots 
beside each word a child knows. Use different colors for 
each child. After lesson write names on board with the 
number of dots he has beside it. 

32 Use ladders, trees, cages, balloons, houses, barns, 
fish ponds, hop scotch, or chairs, tables, etc., for word drills. 

33 Keep new words on a photograph holder. 

34 Place words about room, let each child invite as many 
to a party as he knows. 

All of these devices have been tried by an experienced 
teacher. L. C. CAMPBELL 


Let children take 
Have a Christ- 





Multiplication Table Devices 
1 Have one child leave the room. When some one lias 
chosen a combination, the first child is called in. He points 
to one of the combinations on the board as he says: “Is it 


3 X 4= 12?” If it is not the combination the class says: 
“No, it is not 3 X 4 = 12.” If it is the combination, they 
clap softly. 


2 One child thinks of a combination in a given table. 
The rest of the children guess the combination he is thinking 
of. 

3 Print results of multiplication combinations on small 
square cards. Hold up before the class ahd let them give 
the combination whose result is the number shown. 

4 Have the children close their eyes. Erase one of the 
combinations (they must not be written in order) and then 
let the children guess what word is gone. 

5 Give practical problems involving number combina- 
tions such as the following: 

1 If x ball costs 10 cts., 3 balls will cost —cts.? 

2 1 doll costs $2.00. How much will 2 dolls cost? 

3 In 1 row there are 4 seats. How many seats are the;, 
in four rows? A. W. 
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Teachers’ Souvenirs For Close of School 





The finest in the market. Send a postal for samples and let us prove our assertion. 


Benjamin Ropp, Columbus, ind., writes: “I have ordered my souvenirs of you each year for the past six 
years. Each order has been filled satisfactory." W2can please you equally as well. 








mn ae a :¥ The accompanying illustration is a cut of our jatest design and when we say it is the finest thing in the line of 
y | se | School Souvenirs you have ever seen. we mean every word we say. 
We have published many fine souvenirs during our twelve years in business, but our new design is the finest and 
— elaborate of them all, and the beauty of it is, we are selling them at the same low price we have been charging here+ 
tofore. ‘ 

The souvenir is 34 x 5 inches and contains twelve pages including the cover, and is printed in colors and gold—just 
| LA Sian " ab enough color to make F aban look well. The coloring on most of the Souvenirs we have seen stands out so strong that it 
ates, let Awilk : a makes them look cheap. You will find this is not the case with our No. 10. The embossing on this Souvenir is the very 

iar é best — the design around the photo being embossed in piain white gives the photo a very fine effect. It is tied with a fine 
silk tassel just as shown here. The souvenir was designed and engraved by one of the best artists in the country and we 

















s. ; y BD i ¥ imagine it would be impossible to improve it. 

. . Pw ; is) ote The inside contains appropriate school matter and also a special poem entitled “ Opportunity.” (This we 
US eyes, f bey CS |” 3 used several years ago and since have had so many calls for it that we have decided to use it again this year.) ou will 
less the 5 of 3 : > oV ae be more than pleased with it we are sure. 

j , —— We print for you on the inside the names of School, District No., Township, County, State, School Board, 
Teacher and Scholars. which matter you must send us when you order. 
—_— PHOTO SOUVENIRS. We furnish these souvenirs with or without photo of teacher or school house. If photo sou- 
netimes venirs are wanted you must send us your photo and we will make a small photo for each souvenir. We can copy a large 
or small photo or from a group, but if you want the best results send us a good clear photo— one that is not too small. 
° . Your photograph will be returned uninjured. Photos are guaranteed to be first class and will not fade. Size of Photos, 
h1Zes it, 14x 2% inches. 
itior Pricelist Postpaid. 12 or less without photo, 75c. Additional ones, 5c. each. 12 or less, with photo, 90c. Additional ones, 6c.each. Trans- 
10n. parent envelopes to match at 5c. per doz. We pay the postage. 
» card Remittance must accompany all orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed or money refunded. That’s the way we have been doing business for twelve years. 
2 . > . 
Seibert Printing Co, The Old Reliable Souvenir Firm Box 18, Canal Dover, Ohio, 

pan ol 
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7 Only One Month Left This Season to Secure a 
shildren 


stn ca FREE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
































ape It will not cost you nor your pupils anything— and they will enjoy the undertaking. 

_— J} Don’t put it off. It will come easy. Do it NOW. 

bubble: Just send us a postal for 100 Hawthorne Library Certificates (free) and full information. 

Ss, 

eat the : WE SEND THE CERTIFICATES FREE 

lim say You are under no obligation, or do not enter into any contract to order a library. Less than 1 per 
Pick REMEMBER cent of those who endeavor to secure a library by our method are unsuccessful. 


Address for Circulars and Certificates 


Christ. EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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n, they . 
table | FOR ALL GRADES OF SCHOOL AND ART WORK 
linkin : 
. . Bradley’s Water Colors were originated and especially de- 
1 small signed for educational work. They are unequalled for educational purposes, and have been 
m give more widely adopted by school boards than all other kinds combined, being officially used in 
over a thousand cities and towns. Prepared to meet the individual needs of every school, both in variety 
of the of assortments and prices, they will provide exactly what your school requires. 
d then § Write for beautiful souvenir catalog (sent free) describing those colors 
oe together with many other art work materials. Address our nearest office 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
e the, CHICAGO: THOMAS CHARLES CoO. KANSAS CITY: HOOVER BROS. 
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He gave her the brown mouse, 
bowed very low five times and thanked 
Onoye for her favors. 

Onoye ran home, left her sandals at 
the door, and holding the mouse by the 
tail dropped it just in front of Kiku. 

Kiku forgot his other toys and gave 
such a shout of joy that even th 
gentle, low voiced mother laughe: 
aloud. 

“Mother, you never told me a mous 
story,” said Onoye, as she watche: 
Kiku with his toy. “Do you knoy 
one?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied her mother, 
will tell you about the wedding of ; 
sleek, long-tailed mouse, if you like.” 

“Oh, please do!” cried Onoye. 

“Well,” said her mother, “Mr. an 
Mrs. Mouse lived in a storehouse. 

“Mr. Mouse’s name was, ‘Kame- 
nochi.’ 

“Mrs. Mouse’s name was ‘Onaga.’ 

“And never were mice more wise 
than Kamenochi and Onaga. 

“Never, either by night or day, did 
they venture into the kitchen or the 

‘pantry. For there was a cat in the 
house and wise mice always keep awa) 


‘é 








JAPANESE FAIRY TALES 


The Story of the Mouse’s 
Wedding 


One day as Onoye went up the street, she met 
a man with a great pack on his back. It was 
filled with such wonderful wooden toys that 
Onoye stopped to look at them. 

Theré were monkeys and turtles and queer 
flying birds, but the thing which pleased Onoye 
most was a little brown mouse. Its tail was a 
long string which the man held in his hand. 
As he jerked the string, the little mouse seemed 
to be trying to run away down the street. 

“How: that would please Kiku,” thought 
Onoye. “He would think it a real mouse, I’m 
sure.” 

So she asked the man the price of the little 
brown mouse with the long tail. 

“Only six’sen, kind young lady,” replied 
the man bowing so low that his forehead touched 
the ground. 

From her sleeve, Onoye took the six sen, 
which would be about six cents in our money, 
and gave it to the pedler, 


from a cat. 

“Now Kamenochi and Onaga had a beauti- 
ful, sleek, long-tailed son, Kutaro. 

“There was another mouse family near by, 
and in that family there was a beautiful, sleek, 
long-tailed daughter, Hatsuka. 

** A delightful wife for our son!’ said Kame- 
nochi and Onaga. 

“Then Kamenochi and Onaga went to visi! 
the mouse family near by. 

“They talked all night long and many a fine 
cheese did they nibble as they talked. 

“The result was Hatsuka was promised t 
Kutaro, and Kutaro was promised to Hat 
suka. 

“Then Kutaro went himself to see Hatsuka 
These two looked at each other a long time 
They nibbled cheese and blinked and winke 
at each other. 

“At last Kutaro said, ‘You are very beauti 
ful, Hatsuka.’ 

“And Hatsuka said, ‘ You are very brave an: 
strong, Kutaro.’ 

“This meant that they liked each other ver 
well. 

“So then Kutaro sent Hatsuka fine present 

(Continued on page 300) 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


To secure the greatest efficiency in return 
fer a given amount of expenditure in wealth 
and labor is the end to which all business 
aspires. Such a result is achieved only 
when every factor in the business co-operates 
with every other factor to secure this effi- 
ciency. Now we believe that it is: possible 
to apply this principle to our subscription’ 
list, with mutual advantage to you and ‘to 


This can be done, however, only if you 
will cooperate with us in making this 
magazine of the utmost value to each and 
every subscriber. Therefore, we make this 
proposition : 

Ii each one of our subscribers will tell us, 
using not over one hundred words, the most 
efiective way in which he or she uses 
PriuAR¥Y EDUCATION in connection with 
school work, these articles will be published 
for the mutual benefit of our thousands of 
readers and subscribers. Moreover, the 
subscriber who sends us the best suggestion 
will receive as a prize one, of the Educational 
Publishing Co.’s Ten Dollar Libraries; 
the one who sends the second best will 
receive one of their Five Dollar Libraries; 
all others: whose suggestions are published 
will receive a choice of one dollar’s worth 
of books from their catalogue, or a year’s 
subscription to this magazine. 

The only conditions in the contest are that 
the writer be a subscriber to this magazine 
and that the contribitions be sent to the 
Editor not later than June first. The names 
of the winners will be published in the Sep- 
tember issue. 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 
March 19, 1912 
Primary EpucATION CoMPANY, 

Bromfield Street, Boston 
Dear Sirs: 

I have just returned from a six months’ 
theatrical engagement, hence did not know 
of the magazines being here at my home. 

I sent a card in July, notifying your 
Company that I no longer have my school, 
and to discontinue sending Primary Educa- 
tion, so if any negligence is evident, I 
scarcely think I am to blame. 

_ As to the magazine —I wish to say that 
it is the most wonderful little journal ever 
published for primary grades. 

From the “dizzy heights of success” I 
can look away ’way back to where I started 
my professional career in a backwoods 
country school, where my enthusiastic little 
flock were never so delighted as when a new 
copy of Primary Education arrived. 

Honestly, I often wonder how'I managed 
to get such splendid results from children 
utterly lacking in home-training and moral 
law, and I know my success was all due to 
the ideas and practical instructions given in 
your very helpful magazine. 

Should you care to publish my testimonial 
regarding the merits of Primary Education, 
you have my heartiest approval, and I trust 
(if you do) it will encourage some other girl 
who is the Captain of a “Pinafore Brigade.” 

Very truly yours, 
VERA L, HAMBLY 





TEACHERS 
“How to Apply for a School and Secure 


Promotion,” with laws of certification of. 


teachers of the Western States. Prepared 
by experienced school men. Sent postpaid 
for cents in stamps. Address: Rocky 
Mountain Teachers’ Agency, 1545 Glenarm, 
Denver, Colo., Wm. Ruffer, A. B., Mgr. 


BE THE BEST PRIMARY TEACHER 
IN YOUR COUNTY 


The most advanced step in your professional career will be taken ‘on the day when you decide that you are 

ing to do your work better than like work is done by the great majority of teachers. Not many primary 

pe <t are highly efficient; few are eagerly sought for the best positions; but the one with a reputation above 

the average can have almost any school of her choice without a contest. We have abundant proof of this. Do 
you not wish to advance to the ranks of the expert? 


Our Course in a 
PRIMARY METHODS 


was prepared by a dozen nationally-recognized authorities in methods per- 

i to the first three grades of school. No other means outside of your 
State Norma! School can provide such instruction, and in this course we 
a imate strong norma! school work. It is the best product of Normal 
Sel men and women, embodying such lessons as are a part of their class 
room work day by day. You can study while you teach, and apply con- 
stantly the new methods you learn. In the Normal school you would have 
work in practice classes; with our course your practice classes are always 
before you in your own schoolroom. 

We offer Normal Courses for very strong reviews; Primary Methods and 
Intermediate and Grammar Methods; Academic courses, thorough and com- 
plete. Ask us to-day for particulars. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


There’s More Than Satisfaction in 
Proficiency; There’s Money In It. 


DRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOO! 
NORMAL OO) 


Prmary Epucation — May 


MAKE YOUR BOY HAPPY 


by giving him THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, You could not give him a greater pleasure 
or a stronger influence for good. 


WALTER CAMP 


one of the ablest American writers and acknowledged to be the foremost authority on 


Athletics, edits 
“ee S “THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 


Each issue of this splendid magazine is filled with clean, fascinating stories and instruc- 
tive articles, all of intense’ interest to every live boy. Departments devoted to The Boy 
Scouts of America, Electricity, Mechanics, Athletics, Photography, Carpentry, Stamps 
and Coins. A new handsome cover in colors each month. Beautifully illustrated 
throughout. 


For only_soc. we_ will 
SPECIAL OFFER! | F: ou THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE for six 
months, AND a copy of the most useful and practical 
book you ever ——~ “Fifty Ways for Boys to Earn 
MONEY.” AND this splendid base ball glove.. This glove is made by one of the 
foremost American manufacturers, of finest tan leather, felt padded, web thumb 
and deep pocket. 
Send in your order to-day. Your subscription will be entered at once and the § 
book and base ball glove will be sent to you ce return"mail. Satisfaction, or money 
rejunded, Address 


THE SCOTT .F. REDFIELD CO. 
862 Main Street - - Smethport, Pa, 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE at all news-stands. 




















Toc. a copy. 


SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL TRAINING 


FIVE WEEKS’ COURSE, JUNE 24 TO AUGUST 3 
Classes will be conducted in'Folk Dancing, Zsthetic Dancing, Public School Gymnastics, and Playground Courses. 


These courses are especially pointed for teachers seeking advanced instructions in theory and practice who cannot give 


the time during the regular school year. Secondly, for those with some experience in teaching who desire additional 


instruction. hird, teachers can acquire additional material for broadening the scope of their work in the way of 
drills, etc. Fourth, for beginners who wish fundamental instruction. Credit for the summer work will be given on 
the regular course of the school to those seeking a diploma. If you are coming to the N. E. A. make our school- 
rooms your headquarters. For particulars address 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND EXPRESSION 
Mes. Robert L. Parsons, Box L, 430 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Finest Conservatory in the West. Francis L. Yorke, M.A. This is our thirty-seventh year. 
We will conduct a summer school in all branches for five weeks, June 24th to July 27th. Also 
a special course’in public school music and drawing for graduate teachers will be conducted by 
Mrs. Alice Spencer Dennis and Mrs. Katherine C. Margah.” For detailed information address, 


Secretary, JAMES H. BELL, 530 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 











ace to Rest and Get We 


SACRED HEART "SANITARIUM, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest tions—17-Acre Park. Ideal for all run-down conditions. Baths and apparatus of every descrip- 


tion for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart and Stomach Troubles. Non-Sectarian. 
Write Sister Superior, or Dr. Stack for Booklet J, 





“WE HAVE HAD OUR LIBRARY 
for nearly four months, and it reaches the children in their daily home-life, a true example 
of which I will relate,” says Miss Gertrude Thompson in telling her experience in securing 
a free school library. Send for this interesting little 16 page illustrated booklet telling how 
one of the volumes of her school library reached into the hearts of one poor family. The 





booklet is sent free. Address Educational Publishing Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago, 


=. 
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(Continued from page 208) 
of silk, cotton, dried cuttle fish, white flax 
and seaweed. 

“In return Hatsuka sent Kutaro fine 
presents of silk, cotton, dried cuttle 
fish, white flax and seaweed. 

“Then Hatsuka’s parents set to work 
to make fine clothes for the bride. 

And Katuro’s parents set to work to 
make a fine home for the groom. 

“By and by all was ready. Then 
Kutaro invited all his friends to his 
new home, to wait the coming of 
Hatsuka. 

“Hatsuka came, borne in an elegant 
chair which her servants carried on 
their shoulders. 

“And when the the 


servants set chair 


down, Hatsuka and Kutaro drank three cups 


of ‘saki.’ This was the ‘three times three’ 
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ceremony. No wedding in Japan would be 
complete without it. 


“Then each guest drank a cup of saki. 

“*Now we shall be good friends,’ said Hat- 
suka. 

“The guests all bowed very low, and by and 
by they went away. 

“Hatsuka looked her new house over from 
room to room. 

“There was no cat near by. The pantry 
could be safely reached and already Kutaro 
had provided a good supply of food. 

‘Tt is all as I like it,’ said Hatsuka. 

“*T am very glad,’ said Kutaro. 

“And they say no mice in all Japan were 
ever happier than were Hatsuka and Kutaro 
from that time on.” 
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FREE HELP TO CURE 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Woman Tells the Secret of Her Com- 


plete Cure So That It Never 
Returned 


“From; deep de- 
spair to joyful sat- 
isfaction was the 
change in my feelings 
when I found an easy 
method to cure a dis- 
tressingly bad growth 
of Superfluous Hair, 
after’ many fai 
and repeated disap- 
pointments. 

A full and com- 
plete description of 
how I cured the hair 
so that it has never 
returned, will be sent 
(absolutely free and 
without obligation) 
to any other sufferer 
who will send her 
name and address 
(stating whether Mrs. 
or Miss) and a 2-cent 

rs. Kathryn Jenkins, Society | Stamp for reply, ad- 
Leader of Scranton, Pa., who|dressed to Elinor 
tells Free How She was Cured} Chapelle, Sec’y, 485 
et Her Hair Blemish so that #| K. B. Delta Street, 
Never 


Returned. Providence, R. I. 


TEACHERS! 














Attend our summer school, 
which opens July Ist. 
Improve your mcome. 


Learn a protession that is 
not overcrowded. 


The Boards of Education 
all over the country are in 
want of physical directors. 


There ere thousands of 
the smaller cities that 
would gladly pay a grade 

Home of the Physical teacher an additional sal- 


Culture Training School, ary for su ising the 
Grand Blvd., Chicago physical — 


Why not get a leave of absence and consider coming to 
our school for a year and becoming a full-fledged rower No 
of physical culture, which will get you a position where 
you can earn from to $1800 a year and upwards? 


Why not combine this with your regular teaching 
work and earn more money? 


The field is open to both men and women. 


We own our quarter-of-a-million dollar building and 
are responsible. 


Attend a recognized school. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE TRAINING SCHOOL 


BOX M. 42D AND GRAND BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


“DICTIONARY OF THOUGHTS” 


WE HAVE A DICTIONARY OF WORDS, WHY 
NOT HAVE A DICTIONARY OF THOUGHTS? 
A Work that is to thoughts what a Diction- 
ary is to words. This book contains over 
17,000 of the best ‘thoughts of 1,775 of the 
world’s greatest Authors and Thinkers, both 
ancient and modern, on 968 
different subjects. If you 
want a thought on any sub- 
ject you look for it just as 
you do for a word in the 
Dictionary. Italso contains 
an Author’s Reference 
Index, by which the thoughts 
of any particular Author are 
quickly found. The greatest 
aid to a a 
speakers, a rents hav- 
© yes Posmestr, 10s children at school. 
We want a few more Agents among Teachers. 
Teachers have made big money. Over 70,000 
already sold by teachers and students during 
their summer vacations. Our terms are very 
erous. A very high class proposition. 
mple pages sent free on request. 
F. B. DICKERSON COMPANY 
Box 4. 54 Lafayette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





F. B. Dickerson 
Publisher 


lures | in the length of the school year, bringing the 





NOTES 


TEACHERS’ WAGE AVERAGE 
Women, $8.57; Men $11.10 


“The most important question before the 
people,” says Payson Smith, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Maine, in his annual 
report submitted to the Governor and 
Council “‘is that of securing proper financial 
recognition of the teachers’ worth. The 
situation is particularly ‘acute in Maine, 
where teaching service is less adequately 
recognized in terms of salary than in any 
other of the States in this section of the 
country. 


“We find another encouraging advance 


average for the State to 32 weeks and 3 days. 
With a similar increase, which it is hoped 
for next year, our schools will have attained a 
much more satisfactory standard on a 
fundamental point. The increase in the 
number of teachers who are graduates 
of normal schools Shows clearly that the 
exodus of our professional teachers to other 
States has been considerably checked, if 
it has not been entirely stopped. 

“‘There would seem to be no good reason 
why superintendents should find it necessary 


to report that 626 school buildings of the 1 


State are not in good condition. Under our 
compulsory education laws there would ap- 
pear to be a sufficient reason why communi- 
ties should feel under obligations to provide 
suitable school buildings. It is interesting 
to note that in several of the larger schools 





preparation for college is being made inci- 
dental to the real worg 0: the schoc:. 


HOW TO HAVE EYES. 
THAT FASCINATE 


Professor. of Chemistry Tells Free How to 
_Have Strong, H , Beautiful Eyes 


Many With Weak Eyes Can Throw 
Away Their Glasses 


EYELASHES AND EYEBROWS 
Can Also Be Made Beautiful 


Without beautiful eyes, no one is really beautiful, 
while even a homely face is made attractive by eyes that 

lease. the wonderful covery and ad- 
vice of the famous English chemist, Prof. Smith, F. I. C., 
etc., formerly Science Master at an English University, 
you may now have eyes as radiant as the Evening Star — 
eyes that attract and fascinate —eyes that have the power 
to influence others —~eyes that people call wonderful. 

His secret will also enable you to secure long, silky eye- 
lashes and thick, well-arched eyebrows, which are to a 
beautiful eye, what a fine sting i toa brilliant diamond. 

In addition, this remarkable discovery makes weak 
eyes strong, and quickly overcomes smarting effects of 
wiaa. dust and sun, i cleari the eyes o1 
“p.oodshot” and yellow sear. If vou wish to make your 


“It would be of Zrea. service 7 the yey2s oright and beautifum. write today, enciosing 2 cents 


State if several strong schools weg w ! 
become entirely independen: 2x cotiege | 
entrance requirement. 2xnibiting =v ineir * 
example the ability of a school to maintain 
a recognized standing without dependence 
upon the immediate approval of a higher 
institution. Without question the oppor- 
tunity of many of the High Schools of the 
State lies in emphasizing the so-called Eng- 
lish course, adding strength and dignity to 
the subjects taught, and serving the inter- 
ests of the great majority of its students.” 

The report shows a total of 214,960 pupils 
in the public schools of Maine at present, 
taught by 6932 instructors, with an average 
weekly wage for women teachers of $8.57, 
and for men teachers $11.10. There was 
expended during the year $118,104 for text- 
books, school libraries and appliances, and 
there were built during the year 30 new 
school-houses at a total cost of $144,763. 
The estimated value of all school property 
in the State is now $7,638,057. At 678 
places there are active school improvement 
leagues. 


KEEP THE BALANCE UP 
It has been truthfully said that any dis- 
turbance of the even balance of health causes 
serious trouble. Nobody can be too careful 
to keep this balance up. When people be- 
gin to lose appetite, or to get tired easily, 
the least imprudence brings on sickness, 
weakness, or debility. The system needs a 
tonic, craves it, and should not be denied it; 
and the best tonic of which we have any 
knowledge is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. What 
this medicine has done in keeping healthy 
eo healthy, in keeping up the even 
ée of health, gives it the same dis- 
tinction as a preventive that it enjoys as a 
cure. Its early use has illustrated the 
wisdom of the old saying that a stitch in 
e 





time saves nine. Take Hood’s for appe- 
tite, strength, and endurance. 


in sxamps for reply (please state whether Mr 
Miss). ana address your setter w Prof. A. ©. Smith, 
Dem. 485 BH. Pine St.. Providence. R. i.. and vou wil. 
receive the secret free. 


$430 EUROPE 1912 67-68 Days 


First class on steamers. Visiting England, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany. Italy, France. 
tension to Ireland, $35 extra. 
Apply to MISS MARY BE, FITZGERALD 
224 N. Hamlin Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
“People are born not made who know how to take 


= on a summer tour. Miss FitzGerald is a natura! 
eader.”— Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg in Primary Education 


" *" 


Supplementary (iivies 
Ceraded), used in Cleveland Public Schools. 
Send 10 cents for sample, stating grade. 
The Britton Printing Co., Cleveland, O. 


Address Department P 
as 


.. Mrs. or 








as 


Short-Story Writing 
form, struchare, sad writing of the Sher 





























SUMMER SCHOOL 


For Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 
June 18— August 9 


ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED COURSES 


in Kindergarten Education. Credits offered 
on - third of regular first and second year 
work. 


SPECIAL COURSES in Primary Methods, 
Nature Study, Art for Primary Grades. 
Games adapted for Primary Grades. 


Write for folders giving full information. 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 


BOX 0. 1209 MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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When We Speak Pieces IX A Famous Aviator 


Interested in aviation? _ 
ALice E. ALLEN To-morrow there’s a celebration. 
(Note The four, six, and eight-lined verses of this series are specially Famous “flies” you'll surely think °em — | 
arranged for very young children. As it is easier for beginners to speak The aviator’s Bob o’ Linkum! H 


if not alone, many of the “pieces” are planned for two or more to give. 
And because, often, it seems best to include a number of little folks in © 


one exercise, some simple rhymed plays are given. ‘These are easier A May Basket 
to learn and remember than prose plays because of the rhythm and A bonnie bied in th le- 
rhyme. Usually they are so arranged that each child has but one or two mnie bird in the apple-tree, 
lines to say.) (A bit of May’s own blue wears he), 
‘ Sang, ‘‘Sweet, sweet, sweeter, sweeter-ree! 
‘The Morning Month orbete for my sweetheart a basket — see!” 
With singing birds and springing buds I looked — and as true as true can be — 
On every bough and spray, It’s a pretty brown nest in the apple-tree! ' 
Dear May, you are the Morning Month — “Sweet, sweet,” sings the bluebird, “Sweeter-ree!”’ 
The happiest time of day. 
. ae sé 9) 
Just.Coming Out l'hree “Bobs 
(For a little girl with a real baby or two in her arms and one in a little Riddle come ree, I know Bobs.three — 
go-cart) Put on your caps and think — 
Flow’r babies that come out in garden and wood, ~ _ “< apr soy are Bob tor shot, 
Flow’r babies wherever you climb, 4 ee aE Deo ¢ Lae 
And boy and girl babies in gleefulest mood, d 
This, too, is their coming-out time. Jack’s Sermon 


: f , : : 7 My cousin’s the beautiful calla, 
Bird babies “‘cheep-cheeping” in nests hid from view. She’s gown’d in white satin and gold — 


“Chirp-chirping” in nests overhead, So spotless and fair, she perfumes the air 
But boy and girl babies who gurgle and ‘‘Goo!” Of stately cathedrals, I’m told. 
Are better when all has been said. 


I’m only a Jack-in-the-Pulpit — 
To the Birds Quite common with speckled cravat, 
5 : But flow’rs of May all love me, they say, 
Suppose that May had blossoms fair, And children — what’s better than that ? 
Her brooks that whisper happy words, 


may eas oy v1 Just wait while I preach a short sermon — 


Its text is two words, “‘ Be content!” 
Each flower that grows, or daisy or rose, 
Is put just the place that God meant. 


Oh birdies golden, gray and blue, 
Wren, robin, bobolink so gay, 
Though May had all beside but you, 


She’d not be May! Each Year 
In a quiet spot, 
Bird Talk In a quiet hour, 


With a starry flag, 

Brother Ben And a wreath or flower, 
Reads Latin and Greek, With a loving thought 

German and French For the Blue and Gray, 
Sister can speak; Each year we keep 


But neither one Our Memory Day! 
Can tell a word , 


That Robin says, 


Oe ony bind. In the Apple Blossoms 
(For as many Tippity Toes as desired, one or one after anothe1, '°- 
Latin and French citing the words and all acting them cut. Give as single recitation 1! 
You learn with your head; are 3: 
I’d rather learn Warm and sweet the west wind blows, 
With my heart instead, In big sun-bonnet, gown like a rose, 
Then maybe I’d know— bd Tippity Toes to the orchard goes. 
(Imitates bird-call, looking up and listening) 
“‘Cheer-ree! Cheer! Cheer!” .§ Bloom of apple, bloom of plum, 
What did you say, Busy bees that hum and drum, 


Oh Robin, dear? As after honey they go and come. 
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(Patterns for Sand-table, page 266) 








Robins and{bluebirds that wing and sing, 
Under a gnarled old tree—a swing, 
Where breezes and sunbeams spring and cling. 


Showers of blossoms, white and rose, 
Straight to the swing runs Tippity Toes — 
Up and down and up, she goes! 


Till a bee in the midst of a honeyed drink, 
Pauses to wonder awhile and think — 
“Ts that a girl or a blossom pink?” 


Little Flower Folks 


(For any number of little folks, as flowers named and one little girl 
dressed like “a Sunbonnet Baby,” who counts them over and over.) 
I’ve counted you over and over, 
Violets, arbutus, fern, 
Dandelion, clover—at every turn, 
Little flower faces beginning to show, 
Little flower people beginning to grow. 


I’ve counted you over and over — 

Oh its’ a comfort to know, 

Buttercup, daisy, like sunshine and snow, 
Little flower faces, not one do I lack, 

Little flower people, you always come back! 


i 
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May’s Baskets 


t children showing flowers as they recite. A very tiny child 
y, hanging basket, laughing and running away, finally, from 


Someone’s hanging baskets near — 
Hark — her laughter do you hear? 


Someone scattering flowers sweet — 
Don’t you hear her dancing feet ? 


She’s left me a pretty wreath — 
Violets with ferns beneath. 


I’ve found pansies, blue, brown, red, 
Scattered in my garden bed. 


She has left me flowers gold — 
All the currant bush will hold. 
Dandelions in the grass 

Wait for every lad and lass 


(Continued on page 306) 
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A. DIRECTORY OE 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards 
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schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies, The following exc 
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**THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION ME: HIC 
Zs CS CS CPS SE 
3 The 
astern f eachers’ Agency be 
alwa\ 
ESTABLISHED i890. help! 
; Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. life 
Telephone Connection Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. wor!’ 
SG Beacon Street, Boston. 
The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. Tr 
SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENGY  2zicssie'soptatons rom estat sx sur = 
gO $700, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages, Mac 
Ss00. a enepical ao. "508, , wt , Music, Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600. T 
Domestic Science, $700. mm $500, Critic mary, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution , $800. 
OAH LEONARD, Ph:D.. Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. ¥, Edu 
An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. ‘ P. 
finu 
SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL x | 
TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- exa' 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50.000 Students. pra 
NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. for 
Yo. will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency registration broadens your opportunities to rise: 2 
e 
AN A GENC is valuable = B pocpertien to its full 
influence. t merely hears . 
f vacanci d tells thi but if i ’ 
; ou abee tt hem THAT :: is some o tend edi 
teach d reco ds 
jon hat are oo RECOMMENDS ® 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. Bi 
THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY sec priig a pam ON a 
EDWARD w. FICKETT, Manager The news of the sudden death of Albert se 
8 Beacon Street, Seaton. ser, Flanagan on March 15, came as a painful Cc 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER Now..| Shock to his many friends. He appeared 
to be in the best of health, hopeful, vigorous ; 
Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. Is 
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AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, 








Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 








THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Home Office AN Agency that recommends. 

MADISON, WISCONSIN ~ Ninth year in the work. 

Western Branch Candidates have services of 

SPOKANE, WASHINGTON! two agencies — East and West. 
Write for The ‘*Parker** Way Booklet. Address either office 

















It pays —to pay—to get— more pay. Register Now! 





ME TEAGHER'S EXCHANGE ° "22'2%ison oc 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 
The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 








TEACHERS? *" outst Minnesota 
The Northwestern "they otis 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ _-AGENGY 


NT A HERS. Men and women for High Schools—all 
WAN rs Te Cc charge until located by us. cndteaid ane onan Te ne oan 


A. H. “CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Manager, Myrick Buliding, Springfield, Mass. 








and cheerful. 
He was fifty-seven years of age. The A. § 
Flanagan Company at Chicago, of which 
he was the founder and the head, had been 
developed by close application and strict 
adherence to honest business dealings, from 
very modest beginnings to the prcminence 
it occupies at present in the educational 
publishing field. 
Mr. Flanagan was a native of Ohio. 
Later his family settled in Wisconsin, where 


N.° Y.|he went to school and began his life work. 


Soon after his graduation frem the high 
school at Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, he took 


jj up teaching. His experience covered dis- 


trict and graded schools and yielded him 2 
practical knowledge of the needs of teachers. 
In 1883, he married Miss Sara McMahon, 
of Watertown, Wiscons’n, whose love and 
devotion sustained and cheered him in the 
struggles attending the building up of 2 
publishing business, and who gave to his 
home that charm whose genial spell was 
felt by everybody whose privilege it was to 
visit there. 

In the same year, he went to Chicago and 
became identified with the Practical Teacher, 
then published by L. Klein. Soon 
after he acquired the exclusive publishing 
rights and with the magazine as a nucleus 
he began the issuing of books. Trainor’s 
“How to Teach and Study United States 
History” was the first book brought out by 
him. This was followed by teachers’ aids 
oe Pg mmc reading books of many 

in 


In 1900, the A. Flanagan Company was 





organized, with the Founder of the House 25 
President. 
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/ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


AGENCIES 
\S 








HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 
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The whole life of Albert Flanagan has 
been consecrated to education. Sincere, 
always cheerful, deeply religious, upright, 
helpiul, he has won hosts of friends. His 
life was a useful one and a blessing to the 
world. 








EDMANDS’ EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


Formerly EDUCATORS EXCHANCE, same management 


101i TREMONT STREET. conser sromrico,. BOSTON 


Calls for Teachers Every Month in the Year 











Tue CyciopepiA or Epucation. Price, 


Do it Now! Do it Now! 





$5.00, net. 66 Fifth Avenue, New York: 
Macmillan Company. 

The second volume of The Cyclopedia of 
Education takes us from Cx to Fus. 

Paul Monroe, the chief editor, has con- 
tinued the good work begun in Vol. 1. 

The method of treatment in general is 
exact and concise, yet full enough for all 







Sa 


"ROCKY NT TEACHERS 


THE ACENCY FOR QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


We are in need of Qualified Teachers, for every 
<—234 department of school work, throughout the entire 
West. Booklet, “How to Apply for a School and 
Secure Promotion,” with laws of certification of 
teachers, free to members or sent postpaid for fifty 
et ECE a Tl dee a Lia cata!) cents in stamps. Write us to-day. 

WM. RUFFER, A.B., Manager. 
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Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 





gp purposes. Yet certain topics, such, 
r instance, as Franciscans, Eye-Struc- 
ture, and Eugenics — subjects selected by 
the writer at random —are treated very 
fully and in most scholarly fashion. 

No school library, nor student of matters 
educational, can afford to be without the 


Cyclopedia. 


A History oF THE ANCIENT WORLD. 
By George W. Botsford, Columbia, is an 
exceedingly practical. book for use in 
secondary schools. New York: Macmillan 
Company. 

The book is profusely and aptly illustrated, 
is written in simple language, has an ample 
sufficiency of well-drawn maps (not over- 
loaded with detail), and is well indexed — 
four excellent qualifications. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 


A Wett Known LaApy witt SEND FREE 
TO Any SUFFERER THE SECRET 
WHICH CuRED HER 


From childhood I was distressed and 
humiliated by an unwelcome growth of 
hair on my face and arms. I tried all the 
depilatories, powders, liquids, creams and 
other rub-on preparations I ever heard of, 
only to make it worse. For weeks I 
suffered the electric needle without being 
rid of my blemish. I spent hundreds of 
dollars in vain, until a friend recommended 
a simple preparation which succeeded where 
all else failed, in giving me permanent re- 
lief from all trace of hair. I will send full 
particulars, free, to enable any other sufferer 
to achieve the same happy results privately 
at home. All I ask is a 2c stamp for 
reply. Address, Mrs. Caroline Osgood, 
(Suite 485F) 118 E. 28th St., New York City. 


* 13th year. The Agency on the ground and doing the business in Wasa- 
PACIFI TEACHERS ington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Alaska. Register early. Compe- 
AGENCY tent teachers in demand. 2800 teachers placed. For Year Book, Certifi- 


cation Circular and Application form write B. W. Brintnall, Manager, 535 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. cf 





Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of today 










STEINWAY HALL ‘ 21st YEAR 


cel, em -) ele | 


B. F.CLARK CHICAGC 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE SPOKANE, WASH 







PE 













Recommends college and nor- 


This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency's business to place teachers. 
mal graduates, specialists and 
other teachers fo colleges, pub- 


* Pratt Teachers’ Agency si" 


Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM.0O. PRATT, Manager ~- - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


Provident Teachers’ Agency 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Director, J. L. LOVE, formerly of Harvard, Invites Correspondence and Personal Calls. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Agency Manual sent free to any address 








610 Swetland Bidg., Portland 
2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 
343 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles 


1A Park Street, Boston 
256 Fifth Ave., New York 
1845 Street, Washington 


70 College St., Orangeburg 
28 E. Fackson Blod., Chicago 
ga0 Cen. Savings Bk. Bidg., Denver 





Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
C. J. ALBERT, MANAGER, 623 S. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Nearly ten thousand positions filled. Our booklet, ‘‘ Teaching as a Business,”’ 
carefully revised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. 


Sent free. Western Offices —— 


THE BALDWIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Teachers wanted for desirable positions in schools in the South West at good salaries. 
All positions. If available write us. 


It is always wise to have “a friend at the Court of Casar.” Register Now! 
The Schermerhorm Teachers’ Agenc 


A superior 7, for superior people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, 353 Fifth Avenue. New York. N. Y. 














roprietor - : 





Salary Increased 


Would you like to add 25 
to 50% to your Salary 








eo! 





By Sumitier Vacation Work? Then write 
ee X, Box 1835, Boston, about 





, |GCOME OUT WEST Where It Pays To Teach -- 
Our “placing service” is unique in the educational field. We as . 
PLACING | not and oa printed notification blanks telling youto “go  _~ sii 
AGENCY |after” vacancies, or rumored vacancies. Wewriteupand ~~ qv aera 
send the employer a special bound report upon your _~ oh. ons , ee 
FOR qualifications, showing preparation, personality, , ok al we 
credentials and experience. This costs us money, _ ~ A & es, a he 
HERS | but it places you in the position’ you desire, .~ gO peue se ys™ 
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(Patterns for Sand-table, page 266) 





(Continued from page 303) (Setting up Pole — any green or blossomy branch) 
. . Now our little Pole we'll raise, 
Apple-trees like big bouquets — : We will raise, etc. 


(Dancing, led by Queen) 
Now our little dance begins, 
Hear her laugh, “Catch me who can, Dance begins, etc. 
Little maiden, little man! Oh, this is the merriest day — 
Merriest day, 
All (holding out hands toward her) Merriest day, 
May, dear, May, you know we would Oh, this is the merriest day — 
Catch you, keep you, if we could! The First o’ May in the morning! 


All 
Oh, these blossoms are the May’s! 
Eighth 


First o’ May The South Wind 


(A little school-room play to be given with as much fun as possible, From the land where flowers grow 
to music of ““When We Go ’Round the Mulberry Bush.”’) Now the Southern breezes blow, 
Swin baskets and gathering flowers) Greeting every girl and boy 
; ins Now a Maying let us go, With a kiss of Springtime joy. 
Let us go, 
Let us go, Try M Murine hye Wier bee 
Now a Maying let us go, 5 renner 
On the First 0’ May in the morning. 





(Choosing and crowning Queen) Ga Eye 
Now our little Queen we’ll crown, and = 


We will crown, etc. Murine reais 
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ARM WEATHER READING 


Try the Latest School-room Success 


ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN SERIES 


AMPLE STORY PRIMERS 3 VOLS. 
The Little Red Hen 


*\wakens the child’s interest and holds it to 
ose of the book. 





a 
¥ Be * 
PTs oa” ae Sr 
> = 7 Or he — 


The Three Pigs 
lhe kind of reading that takes with children, 
ul the kind in harmony with the child’s 
il interest. 
ll. The Three Bears 


Based like the foregoing on a folk-lore 
lassic, and like them embodies action, imita- 
hon, and fun. 


DVANCED STORY PRIMERS 3 VOLS, 


The Three Kittens and Chicken Little 


A classic basis from which the vocabulary 
progressively evolved. 











I. Red Riding Hood — The Seven Kids 

The wonderment aroused and kept alive 
y story and illustration helps to a nearly 
nconscious mastery of the printed page. 

Il. Bow-wow and Mew-mew 

The text classic is happily reinforced by 
pbundant, vivid, apposite illustrations. 


IRST READERS 4 VOLS. 
Puss-in-Boots — Reynard the Fox 
The cunning of Reynard and the resource- 
ulness of Puss, fire the mind, as scene suc- 
beedsscene. Such readingis recreation, not toil. 

I. Jack and the Bean Stalk 

Diamonds and Toads— Sleeping Beauty 
Three fine tales, re-written with like sim- 
plicity and arranged for rapid development. 

ll. Hop o’ My Thumb—Tom Thumb 
Fresh surprises await progress of reader 
om end to end of book. 

V. Jack the Giant Killer 


Original, ingenious is the author’s method 
n handling this old story for the profit and 
lelight of the young. 

Cloth Each, 30 cents. 


1. The Cat School (European Folk-lore Story) 


Quite new to American children. 
12mo. Fully illus. 96 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Il. The Nixie Well— The Goat and the Trol! 


Not the tame made-up stories of the common 
primer, but drawn from the thought of primi- 
tive peoples. Bright and dramatic. 

12mo. 88 pages. Cloth, 30 cents. 











Ill. Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven 


Wonderful Cats 
By JoHn Ruskin. Adapted. 
Quaint, original illustrations. Humorous 
Tale told in picture, prose, and verse. 
r2mo. go pp. Rich cloth, 30 cents. 


BROOKS’S STORY OF THE RED CHILDREN 
Abundant illustrations. 23 full-page. 
162 pp. Large type. 

Indian legends, vivid with the poetic and 
romantic life of red men. These interest- 
ing myths of the wind, lightning, stars and 
seasons, and the varied phenomena of nature, 
are woven into stories that feed the young 
imagination. 
Boards . 
Cloth 


.30 
.40 











IN MYTHLAND VOL. I 
By M. HELEN BECKWITH 
Fully illustrated 1go pp. Large type 
A charming collection of fairy tales, adapted 
from Greek Myths, each with its illustration, 
designed to interest and to develop a taste 


for classic literature as the child matures. 
Very popular. 


ee oi at Stale <<. oo-m oe 
cee -f- See ee” na os 3s te ae 
































PRATT’S A2SOP’S FABLES VOLS. I AND Il 


Illustrated Large type 127 pp. 


These tales that ‘never grow old, so simpli- 
fied that the youngest readers will find pleas- 
ure and profit in them. Best for close of 
first and beginning of second year. 


Boards, eaGh 


-30 
Cloth, each 


-40 








NORRIS’ THE STORY OF HIAWATHA 
Colored illustrations 132 pp. 


Abridged, simplified, and especially ar- 
ranged for young readers. It is particularly 
happy in its combination of prose narra- 
tive and the original poem. The graphic, 
full-page illustrations whet the little reader’s 
appetite for the story, and the story lends a 
marvellous interest to the expressive illustra- 
tions that decorate nearly every page. 


Boards . 


.30 
Cloth ’ 


.40 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 


18 EB. 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


50 Bromfieid Street 
BOSTON 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Pears’ 


The public’s choice since 1789. 


“Your cheeks are 
peaches,” he cried. 

“No, they are 
Pears’,” she replied. 

Pears’ Soap 
brings the color of 
health to the skin. 

It is the finest 
toilet soap in all 
the world. 

























Liquid Glue 


In Patent Pin Sealing Tubes 
For the School-room and Desk 


No Bottle to Upset 
No Dirty Brush 
Always Ready Cannot Dry Up 


Ask your Dealer for Dennison’s 
















THE TAG MAKERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK NEW YORK 
26 Franklin: St. 15 John St. 15 West 27th St. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
1007 Chestnut: St. 62 E. Randolph St. 905 Locust St. 











SUCCESSFUL TEXT BOOKS 


In making a suitable text-book in elementary arithme- 
tic for common schools, the real. problem is to employ 
modern educational principles, and at the same time to 
make the instruction conform to the average conditions 
and necessary practice of the schoolroom. The solution 
of this problem is found in 


THE APPLETON ARITHMETICS 


Correspondence from Teachers Invited 
Send for circulars 


**Method Lessons in Arithmetic’”’ 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





P Two Book Series 53 
PRIMARY ARITHMETIC................. 35 cents. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC ...... 55 cents 
" Three Book Series 
PRIMARY ARITHMETIC................. 35 cents 
EY SL, oi cbc aceuasbecedobessqguees 40 cents 
Gs no oo ch adichanewen ebened 40 cents 








Memorial Day 


HOW TO SALUTE THE 
FLAG PROPERLY 


May be found on page 
117-0f 


DAVIS’ 
YOUNG 
AMERICA’S 
MANUAL 


The music prescribed 
by the UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT for this 
ceremony may be found 
on page 116. 

The Proper Salute for girls is illustrated on page 114; for 
Boys, page 19. Cloth Price, 25 cents 


STORY OF THE AMERICAN FLAG 


With Patriotic Selections and Incidents 
New and Revised Edition. 52 Itustrations. 


A VALUABLE ENDORSEMENT 

Mrs. Richard Jackson Barker, Vice-president General National 
Society Daughters of the American Revolution, writes: 

I take great pleasure in endorsing “Story of the American 
Flag.” ‘Through my influence as Chairman of the School Com- 
mittee of Tiverton, R. I., there is a copy for reference on each 
teacher’s desk in every school in our town. 











Euiza H, L, BARKER 
Price, 50 cents, postpaid 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago’ San Francisco 
























